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THE IMAGE OF MARY 
MarrRIn ALLEN 


HE traditional image of Mary, Mother of the Word Made 

Flesh, emerges clearly from the hieratic art of the early 

Middle Ages. It has been preserved for us in Ireland in the 
words of a hymn to Mary composed by a nameless sixteenth 
century friar. This was the century which doomed our arts to des- 
truction, till at last there remained only song and popular 
poetry, that “‘ sraid eigse,” in which the people preserved the 
remnants of “‘ the cultural and religious tradition of a thousand 
years.” 

The friar’s praise of Mary was part of a long poem urging 
an erring brother to return to the shelter of her protection and 
to the Church. His words enshrine the image of Mary as she 
appeared to our people and to Christian Europe: 


Is maith an bhean Muire mhor, 
Mathair Ard-Ri na Slogh siar, 
*Siad a grasta is gnath lan, 
Bean do chuir fal fo gach tir. 


This Great Mary is she to whom the devotion of the Irish never 
wavered, for it was rooted in the primitive teaching of Patrick 
and his fifth century missionaries. It was no soft sentiment but 
a realistic vision, broad-based on the most fundamental dogmas 
of the early Church. © 

It is this hieratic conception of Mary which dominates 
Byzantine and Romanesque mosaics, early medieval carving, 
stained glass and painting: these windows and paintings are not 
cold abstractions but decorative religious work in which an 
effort is made to transcend natural values and to shadow forth 
an order in which the humble Jewish maiden has been exalted 
above the princes of this world. Mary is always recognisable: 
she is larger than the saints that surround her. Her blue cloak 
bears a golden star, the star that is the sign of her Hebrew 
name, Miriam. Only a gold background can express worthily 
the glory that surrounds her as she shows her Divine Son to 
the world He is come to save. This is not the formidable Athena 
Parthenos or the self-regarding Bodhisattva but the meek 
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Alma Redemptoris Mater, quae pervia caeli porta manes, 
Et Stella Maris, succurre cadenti surgere qui curat populo... 


Machiavelli lived in the last quarter of the 15th century but his 
work preserves the feeling of an earlier epoch. Just about the 
time death overtook him in Pisa, a young apprentice-painter of 
Ferrara, Lorenzo Costa, stole away from home and begged his 
way to Florence to see the famous works of Fra Filippo and of 
Machiavelli’s master Bennozzo Gozzoli. Florence was the © 
acknowledged artistic leader amongst the city states of Italy 
and the young apprentice remained, says Varsari, many months, 
seeing everything—The Carmine with Massaccio’s wonderful 
frescoes in the Brancacci Chapel, Angelico’s work in San Marco, 
Brunelleschi’s Duomo and the rest. We have a painting attributed 
to Costa in our Gallery, The Holy Family, a quiet panel of no 
great distinction, maybe, but it too shows us the humble Virgin 
Mary of the Joyful Mysteries, the maiden overshadowed by the 
mystery of the Incarnation. The Divine Infant, a natural baby 
of three months or so, lies on a white towel. Beneath the towel 
a handful of rushes makes His pillow. His Mother in her 
symbolic red robe and blue veil joins St Joseph in adoration. 
But the gold background of earlier times has gone and a land- 
scape of green hillsides and feathery trees stretches behind Mary 
and Joseph and the Child. This intimate little picture might 
have been painted for a homely room or for a scholar’s study. 
And if Costa’s work lacks the structural qualities of the Floren- 
tines, he must, like many another, have oo home rejoicing ~ 
from his visit to Florence. 

Florence, at this time (the last quarter of the fifteenth 
century) was full of busy workshops. The artist served an 
important social and religious need and the bottegas of the 
leading masters were crowded with the apprentices who were to 
make Florentine history blaze with great names at the turn of 
the century. Two of these masters, Ghirlandaio and Rosselli 
were themselves to be called to Rome to work in the Sistine 
Chapel. Verocchio’s workshop included Credi, Perugino and 
Leonardo amongst its pupils. Rosselli trained Fra Bartolommeo 
and his unlikely alter ego, Mariotto Albertinelli. And Ghirlan- 
daio’s greatest pupil, Michelangelo Buonarotti, was to be not 
only a great artist but a whole movement in himself. A panel, 
an altar-piece of Madonna and Saints, a Nativity: such com- 
missions were frequent in the workshops of Florence, Subjects 
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maiden ‘‘ whom all generations shall call blessed.’? She, who 
is the pure thought of the Father, has already been glorified by 
the Holy Trinity. 

The great movement which was to reconcile the humanism 
of Classical times with the Christian ethic had begun in the 
classical renaissance of the eleventh century. The new Christian 
naturalism which came out of medieval French sculpture into 
the Italian painting of Giotto, whose work asserts the values to 
which the mainstream of European art must perforce return, is 
already felt in thirteenth century renderings of the Virgin. Yet 
much of the older hieratic quality remains too, obviously in the 
deliberately decorative paintings of the Sienese, but also in 
Florentine work. 


Half a century after Giotto’s death in 1337 the Dominican 
painter Fra Angelico appears in Florence. His work, with its 
beautiful, clear colour and its decorative sense, combines at 
once the primitive religious vision and some of Giotto’s intel- 
lectuality, his robust sense of design. Angelico’s follower, the 
painter who gave us the glorious Medici pageant of his Magi 
fresco at the Riccardi Palace, Benozzo Gozzoli, had, in his turn, 
pupils and journey-men painters assisting him when he worked 
at the Campo Santo in Pisa. By great good luck we have in our 
National Gallery in Dublin a large panel—a Madonna Enthroned, 
with the Divine Child and four attendant saints—by Gozzoli’s 
chief assistant, Zenobia Machiavelli. This authentic work, 
signed by the artist and painted for the Church of Sta Croce in 
Fossabonda outside Pisa, is of especial value in this brief survey 
of Our Lady in Art. It is, in ways, a typical Florentine work, 
the more so as its creator was a lesser painter, a follower of 
Angelico and Benozzo and Lippi and Pesellino rather than 4 
great originator. In his work we see the strength of the Floren- 
tine tradition. His graceful fairhaired Madonna is life-size. She 
is seated on a throne against a gold background while Sts. 
Bernardine, Jerome and two other saints, perhaps three-quarter 
full size, stand to her right and left. It has been remarked that 
the drawing of the child is a little angular but the whole panel 
has extraordinary charm and grace. Mary’s cloak is light blue 
doubled with green. Her robe is pinkish red, like the rose in 
her left hand. Her star appears in the old way on her left 
shoulder. The whole composition is spacious and restful: it is, 
besides, a true religious picture, likely to lead us to pray: 
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from Classical mythology were increasingly popular but Florence 
had her Savonarola and her bonfire of vanities and the Church 
was, a8 always, the greatest patron of the arts. Today in- 
numerable Madonnas from the workshops of Florence are 
scattered over three continents. 


If we have not a Madonna from the hand of Leonardo da 
Vinci, we have in our National Gallery, at least one picture which 
has very strong associations with the workshop of Verocchio 
while Leonardo worked there. It is a circular panel of the 
Virgin seated against a tree, with the Infant Saviour on her 
knee. On the left is an angel adoring, on the right of the painting 
another angel holds a garland of field flowers. The setting is a 
delightful hilly and watery landscape. This, and much else in 
the picture, reminds us of da Vinci’s characteristic style. He was 
to use the same model, it seems likely, for the Madonna in his 
Annunciation, now in the Uffizzi, and the angel on the right, as 
has been pointed out by Mr. Thomas McGreevy, has affinities 
with the famous angel in Leonardo’s Virgin of the Rocks. It is 
interesting to think of the various students in Verocchio’s atelier, 
painting from the same models, working together in friendly 
emulation, the weaker. and less inventive falling, inevitably 
under the influence of the stronger and more creative per- 
sonalities. We cannot say with certainty who painted this 
attractive Madonna with its faintly melancholy air and its 
receding landscape. It has been plausibly suggested. that it is 
perhaps the work of that Lorenzo di Credi who worked with 
Perugino and Leonardo in the Verrochio bottega and was, 
indeed, the most trusted assistant and friend of the master. 
This artist is worth remembering, for his career is that of the 
sound, normal Florentine painter of his generation. He had not 
the bizarre genius of a Leonardo but he was the type of the 
sincere and virtuous painter who, from the time he commenced 
work as an apprentice at 12 florins a year in 1480, built up an 
oeuvre which asserts, like the Machiavelli Madonna Enthroned 
already discussed, the strength of the school, the living tradition 
of art in Florence. Lorenzo’s work was confined to religious 
subjects, easel painting of the Madonna, and portraits. Varsari 
praised him warmly and recorded that he distilled his own 
oils and ground his own colours, and when he tells us of the 
clay: models draped in wet linens from which Credi and his 
fellow-students made so many drawings, he gives us an insight 
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into the industry and spirit of research which characterised the 
! Verocchio bottega. Like others of his contemporaries, Credi was 
' interested in the new technique of oils. The interest of his 
) contemporary, Leonardo, was to go much further, into the realm 
of dangerous experiment. Whether it is by Lorenzo, or is simply 
an anonymous school work, this little tondo is a religious picture. 
It has not the typical sentiment of Credi, the type of pious pose 
which we see at times in an exaggerated form in Perugino’s 
work, but it reveals much of that tender simplicity and melan- 
choly which was later to become a little self-conscious in the 
followers of Leonardo da Vinci. 


The interest displayed by students of Verocchio in the new 
medium—oil—was not universal in the Florence of his day. 
Michelangelo’s master, Ghirlandaio, remained true to the older 
system of tempera as practised in his time, for the new system 
of oil glazes did not transfer well from panel to wall. Michel- 
angelo’s greatest paintings were, in fact, frescoes. The technique 
of fresco-painting must have formed an important part of the 
solid teaching of Ghirlandaio’s shop. 

A very few tempera panels from his hand, some of them 
unfinished, are scattered as far apart as London and Florence. 
The Dublin Gallery can claim to possess a unique Michelangelo, 
The Holy Family, an early tempera panel, perhaps his earliest 
known work. The Virgin Mother, seated on a rock or a pile of 
stone, holds in her lap the Infant Christ, who stoops to touch the 
outstretched hand of the little St. John Baptist, patron of 
Florence. The details of the landscape background and the 
figure of St Joseph, with some passages in the handling of the 
Madonna, suggest the work of a collaborator, someone perhaps 
in the Ghirlandaio bottega. But a thoughtful study of the 
picture will show that the children and indeed the whole com- 
position, with its subtle interweaving of masses, could scarcely 
have come from any other mind than Angelo’s. It is not sur- 
prising then, that Dr Fiocco assigns it to the young Michelangelo, 
a view which has been confirmed also by the authoritative 
Italian critic, Venturi. It may come as a surprise however, to 
many to realise that this remarkable painting has been in 
possession of the Dublin Gallery since its purchase in Paris in 
1886. It was catalogued in 1932 as ‘“‘School of Ghirlandaio” and 
retained this attribution for twenty years! Now the present 
Director of the Gallery, Chevalier Thomas McGreevy, has 
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boldly restored it to Michelangelo and it has been reproduced in 
the most recent monograph on Michelangelo by Dr Fiocco. 
Naturally, the history of the picture is of supreme interest but 
it is important, not only because of its association with the 
unfolding of Michelangelo’s genius but on its merits as a work of 
art and because it epitomises a stage in the development of 
Italian religious painting. Here we have still the gentle Jewish 
maiden, absorbed in the Divine Infant: ‘‘ Behold a Virgin shall 
conceive and shall bear a son and shall call his name Emmanuel 
... God with us . . . the Prince of Peace.” The presence of the 
Baptist too, the precursor, has deep implications. But now the 
Great Mary, whose unceasing adoring of the Word, the “ type 
and exemplar of the Contemplative Church,” is now depicted 
for us as the living Mary, of flesh and blood, with weight and 
bulk. For a moment the material and the spiritual have been 
reconciled and the artist has been able to use the rhythms and 
harmonies of nature, animate and inanimate, to express in a 
great human symbol the advent of the salvation for which even 
the stones have waited until now. The composition has sim- 
plicity and breadth of masses; it is built up strongly, upon its 
base of stone. We are reminded of the important influence of 
sculpture on the painting of Florence. Here Michelangelo, 
architect, sculptor, poet, painter has taken further the ideals 
of those other great Florentines, Giotto and Massaccio, without 
sacrificing the qualities of idea and form characteristic of their 
work. Fruitful comparisons between this panel and certain of 
Michelangelo’s sculptures will suggest themself to the reader. 


Born in the same year as Michelangelo and a contemporary 
also of Raphael and of Leonardo, Baccio della Porta, who 
became the Dominican Fra Bartolommeo, was a key-figure in 
the next phase in the story of Florentine painting. He too 
painted the Mother of God, whose image had inspired his pre- 
decessors to such triumph. He was “ the worthy heir of the 
great Florentines and the solitary link between Giotto, Massaccio, 
Ghirlandaio and the performances of the sixteenth century,” 
and his well-known Last Judgment at Santa Maria Nuova 
anticipates in a measure Raphael’s masterly composition in the 
Disputa. The story of his friendship with the able but wayward 
Albertinelli (the man who abandoned painting to become an 
inn-keeper when his friend deserted him to join the Dominicans), 
of :the impact of Savonarola.upon his work and life, of his 
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THE MADONNA WITH THE ROSARY (Spanish) 
—NSebastian de Llanos y Valdes (1602-1668) 
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THE HOLY FAMILY (Florentine) 
—Fra Bartolommeo (1475-1517) 
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THE HOLY FAMILY (Florentine) 
Michelangelo Buonarotti (1475-1564) 
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relations with his great contemporariest—his is the story of 
Florence in his time but as far as it regards Bartolommeo alone 
it has not yet adequately been told. 


One of the glories of our National Collection of masters is 

Fra Bartolommeo’s lovely Holy Family. This important 
picture was acquired this year. In the foreground the Madonna 
kneels, adoring the Divine Child who lies on the ground with 
his head resting on a cushion or sack against the leg of St Joseph. » 
St Joseph, patron of the contemplative life, is seated in an 
easy natural position. He is a gentle peasant type and one may 
be forgiven for thinking that the type may have been suggested 
to Baccio by memories of his muleteer father. The Blessed 
Virgin has the lovely oval face which recurs in this painter’s 
treatment of her. She is young, with a great inwardness and 
dignity, for the Frate, who often wrote: ‘ Orate pro pictore ” 
under his altarpieces, retained the holy seriousness of an earlier 
time. One could walk, in thought, round this spaciously composed 
group, and away into the distance where the tumbling ruins of 
an ancient temple are token of the end of the old order and 
carpenters work on a new building. In the distance too is the 
running figure of the child Baptist. 
When Bartolommeo died in 1517 (he was just forty-two 
years of age) his younger contemporary and friend Raphael 
had only three years to live and had already accomplished 
his major work. Michelangelo, however, who had influenced 
them all, was to outlive them. He was an old man of more 
than ninety when he passed quietly away as the Angelus Bell 
tolled on February 18th, 1564. With his last breath he 
recommended his friends, when their last hour came, to think 
upon the sufferings of Christ. It is consoling to remember 
that all these truly great men—painters whose ideal of 
womanhood was best symbolised by the image of Mary—the 
traditional contemplative Virgin translated into the idiom of 
their own time—were great Christians as well as great artists. 
Despite his fiery temperament and his fierce independence, 
Michelangelo could tell a fellow-sculptor: “‘ In order to represent 
the adored image of Our Lord, it is not enough that a Master 
should be great and able. I maintain that he must also be a 
man of good morals and conduct, if possible, a saint, in order 
that. the Holy Ghost may give him inspiration.” With this 
ideal Fra Bartolommeo would have been in sympathy. _ 
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THE MADONNA ENTHRONED (Florentine) 
—Zenobia de Machiavelli (1418-1479) 


THE ENTOMBMENT (French) 
—Nicholas Poussin (1594-1665) 
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*S an e sin an casur a bhual triot na tairngi ? 
Ochon agus Ochon O ! 
No an i sin an tsleagh a chuaidh tri do lar geal ? 
Ochon agus Ochon O! 
Gabhaidh i leith, a dha Mhuire, go gcaoinidh sibh mo 
ghradh liom. Ochon agus Ochon O! 
and the Marys answer her: 
Cead ta le caoineadh agaim, muna geaoinimid achnamha? . 
Ochon agus Ochon O! 


The late medieval interpretation of Mary’s share in the Passion 
of her Divine Son is a rewarding field of study. Pietas—pities— 
are scattered over. the face of Europe. The Mother with the 
Body of her Crucified Son on her knees—(a theme also treated 
by Michelangelo)—became the symbol of a people’s share in the 
mystery of the Passion. 

Our Gallery is not rich in French primitives and this painting 
serves to indicate the link, sometimes weak though never broken, 
between the French medieval achievement in carving and in 
stained glass—the true art of France—and the classical French 
religious painting of the seventeenth century. 

A world away from the primitives, our Entombment of 
Christ by the French 17th century master, the father of modern 
French painting, Nicolas Poussin, is a beautiful serene design. 
Perhaps, in the obscure days of his youth, this Frenchman from 
Normandy had reacted against the uncontrolled energy, the 
almost voluptuous exuberance of the Baroque and especially of 
Rubens and his picture factory. At any rate, in this remarkable 
Entombment, one of the greater things in our collection, he gives 
us a serious and dignified work, more worthy of its subject 
than most of the so-called religious painting of succeeding 
centuries. This is a classical composition. It is not possible to 
better the fine description of it given by Chevalier McGreevy in 
his book Pictures in the National Gallery. This painting he claims 
is 


first and foremost an impressive study in monumental 
design. The sacred personages, all of them figures of heroic 
proportions, are spaciously grouped in relation to the 
background and all of them... are wonderful examples of 
what is called plastic treatment—roughly that means the 
subordination of mere photographic detail to the harmon- 
isation of the planes and forms. Yet, tho’ reticently stated, 
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Ne penger ne scolper fia pui’che queti, 
L’anima volta a quel’ Amor Divina 
Ar’ aperse a prender noi in croce le braccia. 


(Neither painting nor sculpture can any longer bring peace to the 
soul that seeks the Divine Love which opened its arms on the 


cross to receive us.) 

It was no great wonder that artists inspired by such an 
ideal painted the Mother of Divine Grace as she had never, 
until then, been painted. 


All Europe had not reached the high point of development 
in the figure arts attained by 15th century Florence. But the 
humanism of the mind, so evident in Italy, was accompanied by 
a humanism of the heart, which is reflected in the art of Germany 
and France and Spain. The old liturgical direction of prayer 
through the human to the Divine Christ, per Christum hominem 
ad Christum Deum, is still reflected in art. But the artistic 
presentment of Mary and of the Holy Family becomes more and 
more intimately human. We are shown the loving Mother 
nursing her newborn Child or the sorrowing Mother beneath 
her Son’s Cross. Increasing devotion to the Sacred Humanity 
centred on the human Infant and the human Sufferer. The 
prayer of the Rosary, a series of meditations on the mysteries 
of Christ’s earthly life, could be illustrated over and over again 
from the paintings of these centuries. 

In the Dublin National Gallery we have an interesting 
French painting, a Pieta, coming perhaps from the School of 
Amiens (one of the three major art centres in France) and 
painted maybe about 1475, the year of Fra Bartolommeo’s birth. 
In this year Benozzo Gozzoli, master of our Machiavelli, was 
at the height of his fame in Florence. This primitive French 
Pieta is altogether more archaic than, say, Benozzo’s Magi. In 
it the sorrowful Virgin holds the rigid body of her dead Son 
while the Marys and the Apostles mourn him. Joseph of 
Arimathea is there attended, as befits his station as a man of 
importance, by his medieval page. Minute figures of the donor’s 
family pray in the foreground. Such a painting—the like might 
have been found in miniature in an illuminated Book of Hours— 
might well have been inspired by the Irish traditional Lament 
of the Three Marys—Cavineadh na dTri Muire—in which the 
mourning Mother asks: 
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the Church committed to Mary’s care are forgotten in the 
artist’s preoccupation with the emotion of the actors in the 
drama of Calvary. This is simply imaginative reportage. Too 
often now the Great Mary, Mother of the Word, is shown merely 
as a great lady of this world, elegant, mannered, conscious of 
charm, emptied of meaning. There was no Angelico now to 
paint the Maiden of all Maidens on his knees. The spacious 
serenity of the great Florentines had given place to the unrest | 
of the Baroque, faithful reflection of the conflicts of the times. 


The seventeenth century painter, especially if he had come 
under the influence of the Venetians, was increasingly employed 
in the painting of pomp and ceremony, marbles, carpets, jewels, 
beautiful brocades. Frequently the religious significance of a 
picture was lost in a wealth of cleverly painted textures and 
surfaces. Never had technique been so exalted. 


We do not possess a painting of Our Lady from the brush of 
a Veronese or a Tintoretto but the Allegory of the Incarnation is 
by Tiepolo, their 18th century follower. In this little panel, the 
Eternal Father with outstretched arms is seated on a glory of 
clouds in the heavens while the Blessed Virgin kneels before him 
in an attitude of adoration. Below is a globe, the serpent with 
an apple in its mouth and an uprooted tree. A ray of light 
descends from the Dove, symbol of the Third Person of the 
Trinity. The painter’s characteristic rosy-tinted clouds are here 
and his soft blues. Tiepolo was an original artist, who just 
when it seemed as though everything had already been done, 
found new forms of expression, yet his elaborate Allegory of the 
Incarnation, set beside Bartolommeo’s Holy Family or Mac- 
hiavelli’s Madonna Enthroned, does not seem to be a religious 
picture at all. 

Europe was moving rapidly towards that hitherto unheard 
of thing, the purely secular culture. Art, which reflected and 
even anticipated this, could paint the exterior trappings of an 
allegory with wonderful skill but not the inwardnes of Mary, 
the vision which was the common property of every little artist 
when a Catholic art expressed a collective vision of Catholic 
truth. It is the absence of such a common heritage of Catholic 
culture which has brought about the monstrous sentimentalities 
and the lifeless commercialisations which can pass for religious 
art today . . . the shoddy cheapness and vulgarity of repository 
art.’ 
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the expression achieved through both faces and forms is 
hardly less perfect. The traces of suffering in the Face of 
the dead Christ and the grief and solicitude of His Mother 
and disciples are all worthily stated. Religious sentiment 
in art was still common enough in the seventeenth century 
but nothing as austerely thoughtful as this in the way of 
religious art had been seen since the classical revival. It 
shows that Poussin had learned, no doubt through St. 
Francis de Sales, to reconcile humanism and religion. 


This noble and moving picture contrasts with others in the 
Gallery dealing with the same theme. The primitive French 
Pieta seems confused and crowded beside it, a mere brocade of 
colour. We have another Pieta by Perugino, the Umbrian 
painter who was the master of Raphael, to whose work Poussin 
had turned for inspiration. Perugino’s is a devout and earnest 
rendering of the theme. Set against an aery landscape with 
feathery trees and three arches of an arcade which frames the 
calm figures of the sorrowful Mother mourning the dead Christ 
and the group around her. The body of the Saviour is supported 
under the shoulders by John while the kneeling Magdalen 
supports his feet. Joseph of Arimithea and a woman saint 
stand behind, under the arches to right and left of the central 
group. There is a drawing for the central group in the Louvre 
and another variation of the theme appears in a similar painting 
in the Uffizzi. The picture is, like much of this artist’s work, 4 
spacious arrangement of figures in a landscape, and in this 
breadth and spaciousness it anticipates in a way, some of the 
qualities Raphael was to transmit to Poussin. It is also a lofty 
and restrained handling of the theme, the sorrowing for the 
dead Christ, so intimately realised in late medieval Europe. — 

The Sorrowful Mysteries of Christ’s life on earth are treated 
in other pictures in our Gallery too, as in del Sarto’s touching 
little panel of Mary holding the dead Christ on her lap and 
Girolama da Santa Croce’s Pieta with a landscape which depicts 
a medieval Jerusalem set on a hill and shows the Eternal Father 
and two angels above. Only with the late Venetian Scenes from 
the Passion by the eighteenth century Bassani, does an atmos- 
phere of theatricality come into the treatment of the old theme. 
Instead of the dignified mourning figure of a Poussin or 4 
Perugino, we are shown a fainting Virgin in a very paroxysm 
of-grief and the Mystery of the Cross, and the faith and hope of 
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heavens where the Sienese or even an Enguerrand Charonton 
would have depicted her, to paint her in Bethlehem—or Florence 
—as the tender Mother of the Divine Child. But the Spanish 
paintings of the Immaculate Conception of Mary, represented 
in an ethereal sky and typically by Zurbaran’s younger con- 
temporary, Murillo, are of particular interest because this aspect 
of Mary was dear to the Spaniards, so dear that candidates for 
admission to the Seville Academy of Painting had formally to . 
declare their belief in the Immaculate Conception. It was 
natural that they should excel in their treatment of this special 
theme. 


The painting of Our Lady Taken up to Heaven by the 
Florentine Andrea di Giusto, the underpaid journey-man 
painter employed by Massaccio, will be familiar. It occupies an 
honoured place in the Great Italian Gallery at Merrion Square. 
It is full of the old hieratic feeling and is an attractive com- 
position, linear, flowing, refined. It is a severely formal decora- 
tion which contrasts with the apparent freedom, the Baroque 
grandeur of another painting which pictures Our Lady in Glory: 
The Madonna with the Rosary. This work which came to the 
National Gallery through the generosity of Hugh Lane, is by 
Don Sebastian Llanos y Valdes. Don Sebastian, a Spaniard of 
the seventeenth century was a pupil of the older Herrera who 
worked for a time in an uneasy partnership with Alonso Cano. 
His striking canvas belongs to a period when Ireland still looked 
to the Pope and to the King of Spain for help. Memories of 


‘Kinsale were vivid. Irishmen studied in the Irish College of 


Salamanca or fought in the Spanish Netherlands. A little later 
in the century a Dominic O Daly, full of the glories of his own 
race, might have chanced to pray for Ireland in some dim, 
candle-lit church, before just such a painting. Today, it domin- 
ates the Spanish Rooms in our Gallery and in some strange way 
bridges the gap between Cromwell’s destruction of the last 
remnants of the visual arts and the ascetic plainness of the 
earliest post emancipation churches. 


On this large canvas (it is almost nine feet high) the Blessed 
Mother is represented seated upon a cloud, holding a plump 
Divine Infant on her left arm. In her right hand she holds a 
Rosary. She is surrounded by small cherubs and below her 
kneel ten members of an order, or perhaps ten divinity students 
from Salamanca. They kneel in two groups, or rather two 
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Let us turn for a moment from Tiepolo’s allegory and the 
thoughts it has provoked, to another painting in our Gallery 
which is also an allegory. The Immaculate Conception, one 
hundred years older than Tiepolo’s work, was painted by 
Zurbaran, who belonged to that important school of Seville 
which made such a notable contribution to the Spanish tradition 
of religious painting. Spanish painting, it will be remembered, 
did not effectively begin till the Moors had finally been ejected 
and the country united under a strong central government. It 
is characterised by qualities of naturalism and intense, even 
ecstatic devotion which we see better in the works of his father- 
in-law Morales than in this particular example of Zurbaran’s art. 
Still figures of praying monks or vast paintings of glorified 
saints and doctors of the Church, strongly outlined and painted 
in a hard and dry style, at times with strong effects of light and 
shade . . . these are the typical pictures associated with the name 
of Francisco Zurbaran. 

But this statement of the Blessed Virgin as a very young 
girl in white dress and blue mantle, her hands folded across her 
breast, her head circled by stars and the moon beneath her feet, 
*¢ clothed in the sun, having the moon under her feet and upon 
her head a crown of twelve stars,’ is inherently Spanish. It is 
the authentic traditional vision of the Virgin taken up into 
heaven, Mary conceived without sin, “‘ She that cometh forth 
as the morning rising.” The child at Lourdes, the children at 
Fatima, the old Gaelic-speaking peasant-woman at Knock, all 
claimed to have seen just such a vision of Mary, for the beauty 
of youth and innocence best express her sinlessness, and as with 
Beatrice in Dante’s Paradiso, the inexpressible beauty of God 
can only been seen on earth as reflected on the countenance of 
His handmaid. 


The Zurbaran picture is an allegory too, for the figures of 
Faith and Hope occupy the right and left corners at the bottom 
of the picture. Mary herself is the great symbol of Charity. 


The theme of our Lady glorified was not, of course, exclusive 
to the seventeenth century or to Spain. The Italians had already 
painted the Purissima in clouds with the moon under her feet. 
It was, in a way, the most ancient of themes, for the old hieratic 
Byzantine Madonna Enthroned was also to be understood as in 
glory and it was only the increasing naturalism of the later 
middle ages which brought the Glorious Virgin down from the 
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straight lines of five in each and between them a tiny formal 
landscape may be seen, against a background of sierras. Don 
Sebastian signed his picture and dated it 1667, the year before 
his death. 


The ten clerical figures and the Madonna are clad in rich 
black stuff but the painting is solemn and brilliant rather than 
sombre. The flesh tones glow with broken light. The composition 
is based on contrasting darks and lights arranged in a loose 
pyramidal scheme in which the darks of the central group, 
supported by the vertical darks of the worshippers, act as a 
foil for the high lights. The contrasts in tone are startling, even 
violent and the faces and hands sparkle like fragments of broken 
glass. The effect, as with stage lighting, is undeniably dramatic 
and memorable but the violent contrasts deprive the com- 
position of the plastic quality, the harmony of forms and planes, 
so evident in the Michelangelo Holy Family. In the reproduction 
even more than in the original we are made aware of the boldly 
conceived pattern of clouds and shapes. Here.is the inherited 
sense of ornament so typical of the Spanish Baroque. Spain had 
had her heroic age of resistance to Moorish mysticism and to 
Moorish decorative puritanism. Centuries of resistance left their 
mark on Spanish character and art just as three hundred years 
of conflict with a diluted Calvinism and its concomitant 
emotional repressions have left their mark on the character of 
twentieth century Ireland. 


But the Spanish painter—Don Sebastian Llanos y Valdes 
was a lesser-known contemporary of Murillo—despite the 
Baroque tendency to annihilation of form which replaces the 
serenity we observed in the Florentine follower of Angelico, 
retains and restates the devotion of ancient Spain to Mary. In 
this picture as in the calm untroubled Florentine Madonna 
Enthroned one finds again the image of Mary, the Great Mary, 
‘“Muire mhor,” the merciful Virgin under whose cloak her children 
seek protection, that Lady of the Rosary to whom the Spaniards 
like the Irish clung tenaciously. 


There has been no great painting of the Blessed Virgin 
since the seventeenth century. But this is hardly surprising for 
the deeply Christian culture which had made possible Dante and 
Aquinas and Michelangelo and Donatello and, of course, the 
work we have been discussing in this article, has been broken 
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up by a new barbarism of science and sentiment. The new 
mechanistic secularism is antipathetic to art which in any case 
displays a tendency to linger at the door of the Church. 

But perhaps in our time we have seen the first faint beginn- 
ings of a new unity which will in time make possible a new art, 
new, yet old, in which the Image of Mary will again appear 
gloriously. Is the seed of this new growth hidden in the renewal 
of disinterested devotion to the humble Virgin Mary, she of 
whom Dante could say: 


Vergine Madre, figlia del tuo figlio, 
umile ed alta piu che creatura, 
termine fisso d’eterno consiglio, 
tu se’colei, che l’umana natura 
nobilitasti si che il sua fattura. 


(Virgin mother, daughter of thy son, lowly and uplifted more 
than any creature, fixed goal of the eternal counsel, thou are she 
who didst human nature so ennoble that its own Maker scorned 
not to become its making). 

All art worth the name has been fundamentally religious. 
For Christians the visual arts must revolve round the central 
fact of the Incarnation, God made man that man may see God— 
“that through things visible, things invisible may be revealed.” 
The image of Mary reflects the serene harmony of the Trinity. 


183 Ascal Griofa, 
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MAKING THE CATECHISM LIVE 


THOMAS HALTON 


HE Catechism has beea the great bone of contention in 
religious education for some time. Writers on pedagogy 
have made serious criticisms of its form and content, and 

of the method of instruction based upon it. Such criticisms 
have caused heart-searchings or all sides and attempts have 
been male to bring the traditional Catechism into step with the 
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times. In Ireland, a new Catechism has already appeared, or 
rather the old one has had a fairly complete overhaul. In 
Scotland, a committee of bishops and teachers has been set up to 
produce a Catechism of purely native growth based on the 
traditional Penny Catechism and on the latest techniques and 
methods of approach. 

Two recent books are of interest because of their specialised 
treatment of these latest techniques. The first! is written by 
a French woman who is an acknowledged expert in the field; 
the second? is by the Principal of St. Mary’s Training College, 
Strawberry Hill, and this is what Father Drinkwater says of 
him: ‘‘ Nobody is more qualified than Father Kevin Cronin to 
explain the moderr approach in teaching religion to children 
of school age.’”’” Both authors divide their works into two main 
sections, the first dealing with Principles and the second with 
Techniques. It will be convenient to keep to this division in a 
review of the books. 


I. PRINCIPLES 


Father Cronin lays down the general Aim of Religious 
Instruction in a sentence which everyone engaged in such work 
should write out and meditate on frequently: to co-operate with 
divine grace in forming Jesus Christ in the soul of the child; 
instructing him by word and example in the truths revealed by 
Christ and taught by His Church, till he clearly knows them and, 
according to his capacity, perfectly understands them, and in his 
daily life and conduct lives up to them and faithfully practises 
them, and finds pleasure and satisfaction in so doing.” 

An important point is made at the very outset in that 
principle, namely that three agents concur in Religious education: 
God, the teacher and the child. Madame Fargues stresses the 
importance of this: the teacher must not exaggerate his own role; 
he does not directly transmit the Faith; he is not the Holy 
Ghost. But the Holy Ghost works through him, and his words 
and example play a vital part in forming Christ in his pupils; 


1 Catechisme pour Notre Temps. Marie Fargues: (Editions Spes, Paris 
480 francs). 


2 Teaching the Religion Lesson. Kevin Cronin, C.M., M.A. (Pater 
noster Publications, London. 5/-). 
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his function could be likened to procreation on the physical 
plane. To achieve his end he must interest the children in 
Christ and His Church for, as Madame Fargues rightly insists, 
pedagogy is always a question of interest. There are two sets 
of interests—superficial interests and profound interests—and 
it is the profound interests which must be reached if the result 
of the religious instruction is to make the child pray and love 
God. And that is Madame Fargues’s test of a catechism: not, 
“Does it give them a sound knowledge of their religion ? ” but, 
“Does it make them pray ? ” 

It may be argued—and indeed it often has been—that the 
catechism could never attain that end. There are those who say 
that the catechism serves no useful purpose at all in the present- 
day world, that parrotry and psittacism have long since been 
eliminated from secular subjects and that it is high time the 
same was done for Religious Instruction. Father Cronin exam- 
ines the pros and cons of this thorny question in a well-balanced 
chapter: The Place of the Catechism in Religious Instruction. 
The criticisms are levelled not so much against the Catechism 
as against the wrong use that has often been made of it. The 
arguments against it are not as strong as those in its favour: 
that is the opinion of the ecclesiastical authorities and they 
alone are comp>tent to decide the question. In Ireland we can 
take it that the Catechism is here to stay. The right method of 
teaching it, then, should be our chief concern. 


Father Cronin has importgnt principles on the teaching of 
catechism which are worth setting down: here: 


1. The Catechism should be produced at the end, not at _ 
the beginning of the religion lesson. 

2. The order of the Catechism need not be strictly adhered 
to. 


3. Memorisation should always be preceded by explanation 
and understanding. 


The first principle is generally accepted and acted upon, 
and needs no elaboration. The second principle is fairly new to 
Treland. All too often in the past the Infants started with 
Lesson I (including ‘‘ There cannot be more Gods than one. . .” 
and other snippets from the De Deo Uno tract) and had to work 
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their way slavishly through every question and answer until 
they came, in Fifth or Sixth Class, to Lesson xxx and the 
General Judgment. Fortunately this state of affairs is beng 
remedied and the Programme based on the new Catechism grades 
the questions and does not insist that all should be accurately 
memorized. 

The third principle is one that is often overlooked by 
teachers trying to cover a big programme in a short time. 
“Learn the next five questions for to-morrow . . .” and the 
result is that the children find in the Catechism more “ revealed 
truths which we cannot comprehend,” than the Lord ever 
intended, and the examiner gets that occasional answer full of 
sound and fury signifying absolutely nothing except that 
memorisation has not been preceded by explanation and under- 
standing. 

II. TECHNIQUES 

Father Cronin starts this section of his work with a Plan 
of the Religion Lesson. He breaks up the half hour into four 
sections—Preparation, Presentation, Application and Activity 
with so many minutes for each. Everyone who trains for 
teaching listens to a lecture or two on such a Plan for all subjects, 
learns it accurately for the examination and promptly forgets it 
afterwards. This is not unknown to lecturers: Father Cronin 
for instance, is the first to admit that there is no one way of 
teaching a religion lesson. In gereral, however, the four stages 
named by him should characterise every lesson. The fourth 
—Activity—is the one least familiar to us in Ireland and will 
concern us for the remainder of this article. Active Pedagogy 
is, in fact, the title given by Madame Fargues to the second 
section of her work. What precisely is Active Pedagogy! 
Father Cronin—lecturer to the finger tips—puts it in a few 
words: self-directed activity of the child under the teacher's 
supervision in a topic arising out of the lesson, either, 


written, 
2 oral, or 
3 art activity. 


It is an acknowledgment of the fact that children learn 
better by doing something themselves than by listening passively 
all the time to the teacher. This has its dangers and in France, 
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where Activity is often given a loose rein, children welcome the 
catechism lesson as an opportunity for kicking up arow (chahuter). 
But, given a shrewd teacher, it is all to the good if the children 
are allowed to do something on their own—be it reading, writing, 
sketching, miming or dramatising—which enables them to be up 
and doing for part of the religious lesson. The main task of the 
teacher in such Activity will be to steer a middle course between 
sheer amusement and sheer instruction, to unite bodily and 
mental activity and to develop the creative faculties of the 
children. A word on the different forms of Activity may be of 
interest. 
1. WRITING 

Father Cronin rightly insists that every child in the religious 
class should have a note-book in which, as in the case of other 
subjects, he is required to make daily or weekly entries. The 
most obvious form of activity in this regard would be to copy 
into the note-books the blackboard summaries of the teacher. 
(And in this context I am afraid it is true to say that many 
teachers have no use at all for the blackboard when it comes to 
the half-hour for Religion.) The writing out of prayers could be 
profitably engaged in too. Anyone who has gone through the 
written examinations of pupils in Vocational Schools or first- 
year pupils in Secondary Schools and who has seen the mis- 
spellings and the muddled attempt at expressing even simple 
truths, will agree that to omit writing from the Religion Class 
in the Primary School is a grievous mistake. 


2. DRAWING 


Madame Fargues would advocate it from the earliest stage, 
even for those under seven. But don’t show the resulting 
scrawls and scribbles to those who do not understand children, 
she warns; they will only laugh and irony is fatal. Episodes in the 
Gospel narrative provide unlimited scope for this activity. 
Father Cronin is all for it too with Juniors—illustrating note- 
books, making picture-books, but with words to go with the 
pictures. 

If the teacher is good at drawing, so much the better. How 
much more quickly, for instance, will he or she—usually she— 
teach the Mysteries of the Rosary or the Stations of the Cross, 
if the walls of the school are decorated with miniature hand-done 
pictures ? And the teacher’s drawings will act as ideals for the 
young artists. 
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3. MIME AND DRAMATISATION 


Rarely is this form of Activity practised in Irish schools, 
yet it is well known that the child’s instinct for make-believe 
is very strong. Great work could be done on the parables, the 
rites of the sacraments and the ceremonies of the Mass by simple 
miming and dramatisation. Here, everything depends on the 
initiative of the teacher and his ability to overcome the initial 


shyness and awkwardness of children. This matter deserves — 


very special treatment in our Training Colleges because without 
some mime and dramatisation in school it is next to impossible 
to bring our people to a fuller appreciation of the ceremonies of 
the Mass and the sacraments. 


These are but some of the Class Activities dealt with in — 
these two works. It would be a mistake, however, to allow such | 
Activities to diminish in any way the importance of the teachers. — 
“‘ Perfect schools,” says Pope Pius XI in his Encyclical on — 
Education, “ are the result not so much of good methods as of 


good teachers.” Our methods of teaching Religion in Ireland 
may not be up-to-the-minute, but we are blessed with a fine 
body of teachers who are anxious by word and example “ to 
co-operate with divine grace in forming Jesus Christ in the soul 
of the child.” With their loyal co-operation we need have no 
fears about the religious education of our children. But the 


zealous catechist cannot refuse torub shoulders with the expert | 


in pedagogy any more than the moral theologian can ignore the 
psychiatrist. Modern methods are devised for modern needs and 
it is vain and idle to say that old ones are better. Not on the 
Catechism alone will modern man live. It had its day—a com- 
paratively recent day—in religious education, having its origin 
with Martin Luther. Together with the Bible it formed the 
religious education of Protestant Europe. But in Catholic 
Europe, as Mr. Christopher Dawson points out in his recent 
book,! religious education was based on the liturgy and on 
religious art and drama and mime, which made the Church the 
school of the people. Modern methods, properly used, can make 
the Church once again the school of the people-and can do away 
with the existing dichotomy between religious knowledge and 
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religious practice. They can give life and warmth to the Catechism 
which, even in its present new format, is anything but attractive. 
In that way they will assist the child in his daily life and conduct 
to live up to the truths of his religion, to practise them faithfully 
and—so important for young people—to “find pleasure and 
satisfaction in so doing.” 


Kilnaleck, 
Co. Cavan. THOMAS HALTON 


ANTOINE DE SAINT-EXUPERY 


DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 


ERE! we have a remarkable translation of a very remarkable 
book, the book which Saint-Exupéry regarded as his 
life-work. He saw his other works—his novels and his 
delightful fairytale Le Petit Prince—as serving but to prepare 
him for the writing of this, his ‘‘ Book of Wisdom.” When he 
met his death in that last fatal flight of July 31, 1944 the book 
was not complete; it is indeed doubtful whether he should ever 
have completed it to his satisfaction, for it was to garner his 
whole experience and he referred to it always as his “‘ posthumous 
work.” He had a profound sense of the incompleteness of his 
own thought, of something beyond his thought which he could 
not express or grasp. He felt that he was “‘ heavy with gifts 
for men,” yet he sensed that he did not have the gift of which 
men were most in need, a word to set the world on fire. “ If 
I come out of this war alive, there will be only one problem that 
I will set myself: What can one, what must one say to men ?” 
What he sought was the “ pearl of great price ”; he did not find 


1 The Wisdom of the Sands. Antoine de Saint-Exu 
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from the French Citadelle, by Stuart Gilbert. Londen: Hollis and 
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it, but he came very near to finding it. For Saint-Exupéry, at 
the end, was at the threshold of the Church. (This is shown 
clearly by Renée Zeller, though the present translator in his 
introduction avoids this aspect of Saint-Exupéry, and prefers 
to see him as the secular hero.) Through the force of his own 
thought he came to believe in Christ and even in the Mystical 
Body, and came to speak of himself as a “‘ clandestine passenger ” 
in the ship of Peter. That he did come home to harbour at the 
end it is difficult to doubt when we consider his great charity 
and his devotion to Christ, yet he did fail to accept the Church 


as presented to him, and it is a matter of interest to consider | 


the reasons in the natural order for this failure. Was there some 


flaw in his own way of thinking, in his own moral and intellectual | 
equipment ? Or did the fault lie with the Church with which © 
he came in contact that he did not recognise it as the radiant | 


bride of Christ ? 

At any rate the thought of Saint-Exupéry is in its main 
lines profoundly Christian. That which is most constant and 
fundamental with him is a certain conception of the dignity 
of man and of human solidarity; with Chesterton he sees man as 
everlasting, as resisting and transcending all material evolution, 
rooted in the earth and incarnate in corruptible flesh, but 
enclosing eternal values and serving an eternal plan. This plan 
is unknown to man, for it contains him within it, yet it is in the 
sfact that he is part of it that his greatness lies. ‘‘ How could 
men know what is coming to pass within them, since there are 
no words to grasp it ? How could the drops of water know them- 
selves to be a river? Yet the river flows on. Or how could each 
cell of the tree know itself in terms of the tree? Yet the tree 
grows . . . It may well be that God alone knows the true form 
of the tree. But all that men know is that one man presses to 
the right, another bears to the left, and each would like to kill 
the other who molests him and jostles him off his path—though 
neither knows whither he is going.”’ (p. 139). Those who would 
express man’s destiny in the formulae of human speech are but 
“ wordspinners ” who miss the way of true wisdom. “ Man is 
what he is, not that which canbe expressed. (L’homme c’est ce 
qui est, non point ce qui s’exprime).”’ 

We do not know man’s destiny for it is achieved only 
beyond the grave; nevertheless we can discover the laws which 
govern his being and his happiness here below. Since he is. part 
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of a greater whole the individual man must keep his place, as 
patient and disciplined as a stone in a temple, content to serve 
the God whom the temple honours. But this metaphor of the 
stone and the temple is very imperfect, for man attains his 
proper end and beatitude not in repose but in action, in 
constant striving and renewal of effort. ‘ First we have desire, 
a zest for work and craving for success. Then comes repose. 
But no man can live by this repose which nourishes him not. — 
Thus a man may run the fastest and win the race but he cannot 
live on his won race. Nor another, lover of the sea, on the great 
storm he has bested. That storm was but a single arm-stoke 
in his swimming; it called for another and another... Vain 
is the hope of finding pleasure in that which one has hitherto 
disdained; as when the warrior hopes to find pleasure in the joys 
of the sedentaries . . . You fain would be but you can be only 


_ in God’s good time. He will gather you into his garner when 


the slow process of becoming ends and you are fully moulded 
by your deeds; for, mark you, man is slow in coming to birth.” 
(p. 104). 


The language of Citadelle is musical and dignified, the 
movement is steady and majestic, the tone is affirmative; it is 
a prophetic style, full and rich, suiting the texture of the thought. 
For the thought of Saint-Exupéry is full of light and colour, 
a deep and quiet colour as of fourteenth century glass, a light 
that penetrates into the deeper sense of things. There is indeed 
almost an excess of light and colour; or, rather one seeks vainly 
the source of all this radiance and the lines of intelligible form 
that would give the whole tableau its structure and unity. For 
the mind cannot be finally satisfied with thought which is vague 
in its outlines, however rich and varied it be; neither will man 
a8 @ moral agent be influenced at the point of action by a vague 
mystique, however exalted. Man will be influenced only by a 
doctrine which is sharp and clear, as cutting as a two-edged 
sword, which speaks unequivocally of good and evil and the 
consequences of good and evil which descends to the level of life | 
in all its detail and pettiness. What man needs is that precisely 
which Saint-Exupéry scorns as word-spinning—a clear system 
of dogma and a precisely-formulated moral code. It is true that 
ne man could forge such a system or give it authority, but it is 
such a system that man needs; it is the clarity of definite doctrine. 
that his nature demands. If there is a word from God, coming 
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with the authority of God, it will be a revelation of man’s destiny 
and of the laws he is to follow to achieve that destiny; a system 
of dogma and a moral code. 


It is in his distrust of reason and logical exactitude that 
Saint-Exupéry is with the Existentialists. “‘ It is not the intellect 
but the spirit of man that rules the world ” (p. 246). ‘‘ When 
some busybody comes forward, claiming to expound man with 
his logic and neat definitions I liken him to a child who has 
settled down at the foot of Atlas and proposes to shovel up the 
mountain and instal it elsewhere. Man is what he is, not what 
can be expressed.”’ (p. 107). (One might turn the simile and say 
that the logician may be compared to the geometer who stands 
away from the mountain and measures it and sees it in relation 
to its surroundings, thus understanding it as part of a larger 
scheme, whereas it is the Existentialist who does the quarrying 
and shovelling.) 


Strangely, it is this distrust of reason that stood between 
Saint-Exupéry and the Church of Christ. He could not take 
the definite step of crossing the threshold of the Church, because 
his thought sheered away instinctively from the sharp edges of 
dogma. The man of logical mind will say: Christ was God or 
he was not; Christ founded a church or he did not; there is a 
Hell, terrible beyond imagination, or there is not. Saint-Exupéry 
will have it both ways, accepting Christ as God yet seeking wisdom 
in his own thoughts and not in the words of Christ, accepting 
the Church yet refusing to hear its voice, accepting responsibility 
and immortality yet without deciding how far responsibility 
has eternal repercussions. In this coquetting with the truth 
Saint-Exupéry is a child of his age; in this his mind is the Modern 
Mind, which Belloc analysed with such accuracy and prescience. 


Saint-Exupéry’s philosophy is incomplete; there was that 
in his equipment which prevented his thought from reaching 
its natural goal in the full acceptance of the Gospel of Christ. 
Yet the recognition of this limit to his greatness should not 
prevent us from recognising his greatness. For Saint-Exupéry 
is with the sages, and Citadelle is the greatest book that has 
come out of France since the war. His fame will grow with 
the years for his thought is of the stuff that endures. There is 
hardly a page on which we do not find something original and 
profound. Nobody can read this book without discovering 
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something which he will wish to make his own, something to 
elevate his attitude to the world and to men. And, all through, 
the language is full of rhythm and colour—great prose, sometimes 
great poetry. In Stuart Gilbert, Saint-Exupéry has found the 
perfect translator, who succeeds in reproducing in English not 
only the thought but—astonishingly—the qualities of style 
of the original. 


St. Patrick’s College, 
Maynooth. DERMOT O’DONOGHUE 
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CHRONICLE 
HOW TO READ A BOOK REVIEW 


RILEY HuGHES 


Riley Hughes teaches English at Georgetown University 

and has been a professional book reviewer for two 

decades. The following article is taken from “ Between 

the Lines,” a pamphlet issued periodically by the Bruce 

Publishing Company, Milwaukee. The Company 

announce that they would be happy to send the publication 
to interested individuals on a regular basis. 


ILAIRE BELLOC once sardonically referred to book reviewing 

as the most distinguished branch of the Career of Letters. 

The art of book reviewing, he went on to say, “‘ vies with 
cricket in forming the character of an Englishman.” 

Somewhat nearer the literal truth is Harry Hansen’s 
characterization of daily book reviewing as the equivalent of 
“nibbling one’s way through a mountain of rice.” 

There is no doubt of it; book reviewing raises many a vexed 
question. Even the reading ‘of reviews is a difficult and dangerous 


art. It is one likely to lead to bafflement, though, rather than to 
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character formation. The innocent bystander who encounters 
the book review page or section has his share of nibbling to do; 
and it must be said that his rice, poor fellow, is largely ersatz. 

Of the writers and the readers of book reviews it can be said 
—as Oscar Wilde did of the English and Americans—that they 
have everything in common, except the language. That is the 
initial barrier, the language of most reviewers. With one eye on 
the publisher’s advertisements, it would seem, many reviewers 
write over the heads of their readers for the ad men. Eye- 
catching adjectives like arresting, thrilling, vivid and convincing, 
and relentlessly honest swim gaily around in many a review; but 
the eye they are trying to catch is not the consumer’s. Irrelevant 
private emotions (‘‘ This book caused me to think long, long 
thoughts’) and extravagant statements (‘‘ If this isn’t the best 
novel since War and Peace I’ll eat it in Macy’s window ”’) do not 
help the reader to keep his eye on the book. 

The ad writer and emoter may be fun to read, but informa- 
tion is not their long suit. From another type of reviewer, the 
reviewing essayist, information can be expected, but it will be 
on the subject the book treats rather than the subject as the 
book treats it. Lord Macaulay is dean of the reviewers of this 
omniscient type. Many of his famous literary and historical 
essays were first published as book reviews. The author and his 
book received the attention of Macaulay’s first sentence or two; 
then he was off for pages on a completely irrelevant (to the 
occasion, the book just published) and elaborate gambit on 
Francis Bacon, Milton, Warren Hastings, or whatever 
Macaulayitis is a raging disease in many a book section today. 
It is book reviewing not as an introduction to the reading of 
books, but as a substitute for it. 

When it comes to reviewers, the reader often has, though 
he may not be aware of it, just two rather forbidding alternatives: 
the hack or the specialist. 

The hack is a man who usually learns about the subject 
from the book he has just finished reviewing. He is frequently 
unable to relate the book to a single other book of its kind or in 
its field; he has no touchstone save the book before him. If he 
is enthusiastic, his joy is the product of that single experience. 
He is likely to hail as a classic a book he and his readers will 
forget in the month. The reader who selects a book on his 
recommendation is almost certain to become disillusioned, not 
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alone with reviewing, but with the whole business of reading. 
At best (and it is an insufficient and self-defeating best for all 
concerned) he is tempted to say with Charles Lamb, “ When a 
new book comes out, I read two old ones.” 


. It would seem that the specialist, the man with a reputation 
, for the literary form or in the subject matter of the book under 
treatment, would be a much surer guide than the hack. Actually, 
; | this is not often the case. The omnivorous hack is usually closer 
to the man in the easy chair, the general reader, than the 
specialist can ever be. If the hack avoids exhibitionism, he may 
turn in a good job of objective reporting. Not so the specialist. 
Specialists are of two kinds: the chap who has written a book 
similar to the one under review; and the academic specialist. 
The first is apt to be too benevolent to the author to do the 
reader any real service; the second is often embattled in issues 
of scholarship foreign to the real interests of the general reader. 


. Take the example of a novelist who has, let us say, published 
2 | a war novel laid in Italy. It seems reasonable to give him a 
2 | crisp new war novel laid in Italy for review. A natural choice, 
2 | yousay? Yes, but see what happens. Is he going to deprecate 
: the new book and thereby foster the idea that he, the erstwhile 


reviewer, wrote the Italian war novel to end all war novels ? 
Not (and who can really blame him ?) unless he is completely 
; | careless about the figure he cuts in public. Critical knuckle- 
@ | rapping from such a source is suspect: so is benevolence. 
1 Or consider this sequence. A is asked to review B’s book 
tr | on, let us say, world government. Now A has a book on the 
+ | same subject—that is why he was chosen to write the review— 
f | due to come out in six months, a book which B will most likely 
be called upon to review. You take it from there. 
h As for the academic specialist appearing in a general 
: | publication (not in some scholarly publication where his com- 
ment is, of course, relevant and important), we have all suffered 
from his antics. Let us say he is reviewing a book which treats 
of the entire Civil War. He has, let us further say, a pet, private 
theory about what side of the hill Pickett’s men charged at 
Gettysburg. If the author of the book unluckily chose the other 
side of the hill, the reader will hear about it in 450 words of 
a 500-word review. 

Of course, a great many, perhaps a calculable plurality, of 
the book reviews one reads give the reader a clear idea of the 
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ENCYCLICAL OF POPE PIUS X. ON THE 
TEACHING OF CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 


The Beatification of Pius X and the world-wide 
interest in the problems of contemporary preaching com- 
bine to make the following Encyclical of Pius X “ On 
the Teaching of Christian Doctrine’’ especially topical. 
The encyclical was issued on 15 April, 1905. 


N this time of bitter stress and difficulty the secret counsel 
if of God has raised us to the Office of Chief Pastor, and laid upon 

us the charge of ruling the whole flock of Christ. Long has 
the enemy been prowling round the sheep-fold and lying in wait 
with cunning astuteness, so that now specially, that has come 
to pass which the Apostle foretold to the elders of the Church 
of Ephesus, “ I know that ravening wolves shall enter in among 
you, not sparing the flock.” 1 Whoever still has zeal for the 
glory of God is searching for the causes and reasons of the 
present decadence of religion. Opinions are divided, and many 
ways suggest themselves of securing and restoring the Kingdom 
of God upon earth. We agree with those who believe that, 
though other causes are at work, the main reason of the in- 
difference and torpor of this age, with its many attendant evils, 
is to be found in the prevalent ignorance of religious truth. 
This fully bears out what God Himself spoke by the prophet 
Osee. “‘ And there is no knowledge of God in the land. Cursing 
and lying and killing and theft and adultery have overflowed, and 
blood. hath touched blood. Therefore shall the earth mourn, and 
every one that dwelleth in it shall languish.” 2 


Frequent, and, alas ! too well founded complaints are uttered 
that there are many Christian people in our day who live in 
complete ignorance of matters necessary for salvation. And 
when we speak of Christian people, we mean not only the masses 
and those of humble station who are excused somewhat from 
blame, because they are so much in the power of hard task- 
masters that they have little time left to think of themselves 
and their concerns; not only these, but more especially others 
of some learning and culture, and endowed with abundant 
knowledge of profane matters, live altogether without concern 
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book under review. (Sometimes this happens in spite of the 
reviewer.) Surely the reader is entitled to know precisely what 
category of fiction or nonfiction the book falls in, and what 
ground it covers. He ought to be told whether or not the book 
is a workmanlike job—that is, whether or not it is up to pro- 
fessional standards in its organization of material, use of sources, 
style and the like. The reviewer might well indicate, too, 
whether or not this particular book, in the light of other books 
on the subject, or perhaps the nature of the subject itself, was 
worth doing. 

Even if the reviewer does all this, the reader will do well to 
make further question of the reviewer’s assumptions—those 
sentences and paragraphs he implies rather than writes down. 
Before he makes up his mind to read or reject for reading the 
book under review, the reader might well ask himself: 


1. Does the reviewer stress literary values rather than 
those of content or ethical value? (E.g., is ‘‘ honest ’’ a euphem- 
ism for sordid ?) Am I content with this kind of judgment ? 


2. Is the reviewer obviously so interested in the subject 
matter that he would rather approve an indifferent book on it 


than have it ignored? = 
3. Is the review an insinceré literary exercise, patronizing 
to the author, publisher, and prospective reader alike ? 


4. Is the review indirectly what Harry Hansen calls 


‘a plea for supporting the author’s family ’ ? Or the author’s 


theory or cause? mind? | 


5. Is the review a wenn of either benevolent logrolling 
or of a rival’s vendetta ? 


6. Is the review querulous and petty in its undue emphasis 
of minor errors ? 


7. Is the review only ostensibly a review and really a 
covert attack on the subject matter, the beliefs of a certain 
group, the very existence of a class of people, or an attitude of 
mind ? 

Seven questions, but one could ask seventy or seven 
hundred. The more the general reader probes and questions, 
thé better—if only in self-defense—book reviews and the books 
that caused them will have to be. 


oe 
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ruption of Original Sin, and almost forgetful of God, its Maker, 
its affections are turned to the love of vanity and the search 
after deceit. A guide is needed to point out the way to the 
will, which is wandering blindly among its perverse passions; 
a guide that will prevail upon it to seek the path of justice 
from which it has so wickedly strayed. That guide, not pre- 
senting itself at random, but provided by nature, is the intelli- 
gence. But if that too be lost in the darkness, being lacking in 
the knowledge of supernatural truths, then the blind will lead 
the blind and both will fall into the ditch. “‘ The light of thy 
countenance is signed upon us,” cried holy David, thanking God 
for God’s revelation of His truth; then in gratitude for its 
effects he adds, “‘ Thou hast given gladness to my heart,” the 
gladness that fills the heart and sets men running in the way 
of the Divine Commandments. 


The truth of all this is evident on a little reflection. Christian 
revelation brings us much farther than human wisdom can do, 
towards a thorough knowledge of God and the Divine per- 
fections. What is the result? The same doctrine commands 
us to honour God by faith—the homage of the mind; by hope— 
the homage of the will; by charity—the homage of the heart; 
and thus brings the whole nature of man to the service of God, 
its Author and Ruler. In like manner the doctrine of Jesus 
Christ, and that alone, reveals the true and sublime dignity of 
man; since it shows man that he is the son of a heavenly Father 
Whose likeness he bears, and with Whom he will live in happiness 
for ever. Moreover, from this dignity and from man’s recog- 
nition of it, Christ proves the duty of all men to love one another 
as brothers, of living as becomes the sons of light in this world; 
“ not in rioting and drunkenness, not in chambering and impurities, 
not in contention and envy.” § 


Likewise, Christ commands us to cast all our anxieties upon 
God, for He has care of us; to prefer everlasting advantages 
to the passing pleasures of time. Not to enter too much into 
detail, is is not the doctrine of Jesus Christ that inspires the proud 
man with a love of humility, thus showing him his true glory ? 
“Whoever shall humble himself . . . this one is greater in the 
kingdom of heaven.”?? By the same doctrine we are taught 
spiritual Prudence, by which we are delivered from the prudence 
of the flesh; Justice, by which we give to each his due; Fortitude, 
that we may be ready to suffer without fainting for God and 
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and without care for religion. It would be difficult to convey 
a true description of the thick darkness surrounding them, 
and their case is all the more pitable, because they feel their 
misfortune so lightly. They are heedless of God, the Creator 
and Ruler, and of the wise teachings of Christian faith. They 
know knothing of the Incarnation of the Word of God; nor of 
the restoration of human kind which was His work; nothing 
of Grace which is the chief means of gaining eternal gifts, nothing 
of the august Sacrifice or of the Sacraments through which 
grace itself is acquired and preserved. Of the wickedness and 
foulness of vice they make no account; hence there is no anxiety 
of avoiding it or of casting it away, and so their last day comes 
upon them, and the priest, anxious for their salvation, has to 
occupy these last moments which should rightly have been 
devoted to stimulating the love of God, in giving summary 
instruction upon the rudimentary articles of faith. Often it 
happens even, that the dying man has become so involved in 
his culpable ignorance that he deems it superfluous to summon 
the priest, and thus, without seeking reconciliation with God, 
he sets out calmly on that terrible journey to eternity. Our pre- 
decessor Benedict XIV had good reason when he wrote: ‘ This 
we affirm, that the greater number of those who lose their souls, 
fall under this eternal condemnation through ignorance of the 
mysteries of faith which must be known and believed by all 
who are to be counted among the elect.” # 


Under these circumstances, Venerable Brethren, what is 
there to cause surprise when we find corruption of morals and 
degeneracy of life, not only among uncivilized peoples, but even 
in the very midst of Christian populations? Paul the Apostle, 
writing to the Ephesians, uttered this warning: “ Fornication 
and all uncleanness or covetousness, let it not be so much as named 
among you, as becometh saints, nor obscenity nor foolish talking.” 4 
He bases this holiness and this modesty, which restrains the 
passions, upon a foundation of supernatural wisdom. “See 
therefore, brethren, how you walk circumspectly, not as unwise 
but as wise. Therefore become not unwise: but understanding 
what is the will of God.” *® And for this he had good reason, 
for the will of man preserves some vestiges only of that love 
of rectitude and goodness with which it was endowed by its 
Creator, and which dragged it (so to speak) not towards the 
apparent, but towards the real good. Depraved by the cor- 
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passing interests of the body; though indeed charity to the poor, 
and help rendered to relieve their distress, is of great value before 
God? What could be nearer and dearer to the heart of Jesus 
Christ our Saviour, who spoke of Himself by Isaias the prophet, 
“ To preach the Gospel to the poor hath He sent me ? **1° 


For our present purpose it will be sufficient to maintain with 
urgency that no obligation is so strict or so appropriate to the 
priestly state. Is it not a truth beyond question that a priest 
ought to combine piety with sound knowledge? ‘“‘ The lips 
of the priest shall keep wisdom.’41 Most certainly the Church 
requires this in candidates for the priesthood, for it is from priests 
that the Christian people look for the knowledge of the divine 
law, and it is to this work that God has called them. “ And 
they shall seek the law from his mouth; for he is the messenger 
of the Lord of Hosts.”#2, Hence the Bishop addresses those who 
present themselves for ordination: ‘‘ Let your teaching be the 
spiritual medicine to the people of God, let them be prudent 
fellow-workers with us in our sacred order, so that, meditating 
day and night on his law they shall believe what they read, 
and shall teach what they believe.’’!% 


Now if what we have just said is applicable to all priests, how 
much more closely are they bound who possess the name and 
exercise the function of parish priests; and thus by virtue of 
their rank, and by a sort of contract take upon themselves the 
care of souls. These, in a certain degree, may be regarded as 
the teachers and doctors, designated by Christ in order that 
the faithful may be no longer as children tossed to and fro and 
carried about by every wind of doctrine by the wickedness of 
men, but rather ‘ working truth in charity, they may in all things 
grow up in Him who is the Head, even Christ.”4 Wherefore 
the Sacred Synod of Trent, treating of the pastoral office, lays 
down its first and chief duty to be the instruction of the faithful. 
It ordains that priests must speak to the people on the truths 
of religion on Sundays and the more solemn festivals, and 
do so daily, or at least three times a week, during the holy 
seasons of Advent and Lent. Not content with this, it adds 
that parish priests are bound, either themselves or through 
others, to instruct the young, at least on Sundays and Festivals, 
in the principles of faith and their duty of obedience to God 
and to their parents.15 

It enjoins upon them also to explain in the vulgar tongue the 
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for everlasting happiness; and finally, Temperance, which 
makes it possible to love even poverty for the sake of the 
Kingdom of God, and actually to glory in the Cross, without 
heeding its shame. The wisdom of the Christian faith is equal 
to lending light to the mind in its search after truth, and warmth 
to the will whereby we follow after God by uniting ourselves 
with Him by the practice of virtue. 

Far be it from us to assert that moral goodness is inevitably 
connected with religious knowledge. Would that there were 
not so many facts in open contradiction with such a notion. 
What we do contend is that, while the mind is enveloped in 
crass ignorance, there can be no rectitude of the will nor purity 
of morals. A man may miss his path, even walking with his eyes 
open; but if blind, he is sure to lose his way. Besides, there is 
always some hope of moral reformation, so long as the light of 
faith is not altogether extinguished; whereas, if want of faith 
is added to corruption as a result of ignorance, the damage is 
almost irreparable, and the path to everlasting ruin lies wide 
open. 

Such are the evil effects—many and grave—proceeding from 
ignorance of the principles of religion; such is the necessity 
and utility of religious instruction! It is vain to expect a 
Christian man to fulfil his duty as long as he is unaware of it; 
let us ask now, whose is the duty to save minds from such 
damaging ignorance and to equip them with the necessary 
‘knowledge. Venerable Brethren, there cannot be the least 
doubt that this office falls to those, whoever they may be, who 
exercise the care of souls. Christ’s command to them is that 
they shall know their sheep and pasture them; but pasturing 
means, in the first place, teaching, for the shepherds promised 
by God through the prophet Jeremias were teachers, ‘“ I will 
give you pastors according to my own heart, and they will feed 
you with knowledge and doctrine.” Hence, too, Paul the 
Apostle said: ‘‘ Christ sent me not to baptize but to preach th 
Gospel,” ® thus intimating that the first duty laid upon those 
who are entrusted with the government nally the Church is that 
of giving instruction to the faithful. 


It would be superfluous to speak here of the sublimity of this 
duty and of its merit in the sight of God. Who would deny that 
the zeal and labour spent upon the instruction of souls, for thei 
eternal welfare, is more meritorious than that devoted to the 
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upon, and the builders’ work is vain. It happens too frequently 
that highly ornate sermons which win the applause of crowds 
fail to touch the heart; they merely tickle the ears. 


On the other hand, however lowly and simple catechetical 
instruction may be, it is the word of which God Himself speaks 
in Isaias: ‘‘ And as the rain and the snow come down from heaven 
and return no more thither, but soak the earth and water it, and 
make it to spring and give seed to the sower, and bread to the eater; 
so shall my word be which shall go forth from my mouth: it shall 
not return to me void but shall do whatever I please, and shall 
prosper in the things for which I sent it.”16 


We have the same opinion of those who write books requiring 
much time and labour to illustrate the dogmas of faith; we think 
their activity is worthy of great praise. But how many readers 
are there who derive sufficient profit from such volumes as would 
correspond to the labour required to produce them? But the 
teaching of the Catechism, if rightly performed, never fails to 
be useful to those who listen to it. But (let us repeat it once 
more, for the sake of inflaming the zeal of ministers of the 
Sanctuary), there are multitudes nowadays, and their number 
is always increasing, who are either utterly ignorant of Christian 
truth, or know so little of it that they lead the life of pagans. 

How many these are, not children merely, but adults, yes, 
and even old men, who know nothing of the principal mysteries 
of faith, and who, on hearing the name of Christ, can only ask, 
“ Who is He, that I may believe in Him.”’!? 

Ignorant as they are, they think it no crime to excite and 
cherish hatred against their neighbour, to become parties to 
unjust bargains, to engage in dishonest speculations, to rob 
others by usurious practices, and to commit other horrible 
crimes of the same kind. Further, they are unaware that the 
law of Christ forbids not only immoral deeds, but condemns 
deliberately indulged immoral thoughts and desires; even when 
restrained by some motive from sensual actions, they feed on evil 
thoughts without scruple, multiplying iniquity beyond number of 
the hairs of the head. Again we must repeat that such persons 
are found, not only among peasants and the poorer classes, but 
among persons of. high social position, and even among those 
who, puffed up with knowledge and relying upon a vain learning, 
allow themselves to make a jest of religion and “ blaspheme 
what they know 
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efficacy of the sacraments for the reception of which the children 
are being prepared. 

These prescriptions of the Council of Trent have been epito- 
mized and still more plainly stated by our predecessor, Benedict 
XIV., in his Constitution, Hist minime, in the following words: 
“Two chief obligations have been imposed by the Council of 
Trent on those who have care of souls: the first being that they 
should speak on divine things to the people on feast days; 
and the second, that they instruct the young and the ignorant 
in the rudiments of the law of God and of the Faith.” 


Rightly, then, does that wise Pontiff make a distinction 
between the sermon—commonly known as the explanation 
of the Gospel—and the Catechism. Perhaps there are some 
who are desirous of saving themselves trouble, by counting the 
explanation of the Gospel as if it serves also for the catechetical 
instruction. This view is untenable, as a little consideration 
will show. The sermon on the Gospel is addressed to those 
who may be presumed to know already the rudiments of faith— 
one might call it the bread that is broken to feed the grown-up. 
Catechetical instruction, on the other hand, is that milk which 
the Apostle Peter desired to be sought for without guile by the 
faithful as newly-born babes. 

The task of the catechist is to take one or other of the truths 
of faith or Christian precept and to explain it fully and in detail. 
Since reformation of life is the aim of this kind of instruction, 
he ought to show the difference that there is between what God 
requires men do do and what they actually do. Then he should, 
by the aid of examples drawn from sacred Scripture, or from 
the history of the Church or from the lives of saints, show his 
hearers how they should set about the reformation of thei 
conduct: then he should make an ending by urging all present 
to shun vice and pursue virtue. We are aware that the offic 
of catechizing is little sought after, for it is not commonly hel 
in high repute, nor does it gain any great measure of applause 
In our opinion those who undervalue it thus do so out of light 
mindedness and not because their judgment is sound. We 
ungrudgingly admit the merit of those pulpit orators who, out 
of zeal for God’s glory, devote themselves either to the vindication 
of Catholic truth, or to the exaltation of the saints. But fa 
their labour to be fruitful, the Catechist must already have done 
his work, and if he has not, there is no foundation to be bu 
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It is vain to expect a harvest where no seed has been sown; 
how, then, can we hope the coming generations to be more moral, 
unless they are early instructed in the faith? If faith is languid 
in our day, if it has almost disappeared in multitudes of men, 


the reason is that catechetical teaching is either superficially 


performed or else neglected altogether. 

It is no excuse to say that faith is a free gift bestowed upon 
each one at baptism. All baptized in Christ have, it is true, the 
infused habit of faith; but this supernatural germ left to itself, 
and, so to speak, cut off from aid from without, ‘‘ does not grow 
or put forth great branches.’*® Man has within him at birth the 
faculty of intelligence, but he has need of the mother’s word to 
awaken it, as it were, and to bring it into play. So, too, the 
Christian, born again of water and the Holy Ghost, has faith 
within him, but he requires the word of the Church for its 
nourishment, development and fruitfulness. Hence the Apostle 
wrote, ‘‘ Faith comes by hearing and hearing by the word of God,” 
and, to show the necessity of teaching, he adds, “‘ How shall 
they hear without a preacher ? °°?° 

If what we have written sufficiently proves the supreme 
importance of instruction, it follows that we ought to do all that 
is possible to maintain and revive, wherever it has fallen into 


disuse, the custom of catechetical teaching which Benedict XIV 


has described as the most effective means of promoting the 
glory of God and securing the salvation of souls.2! Desirous, 
Venerable Brethren, as we are of fulfilling this most important 
duty of the supreme apostolate, and to introduce uniformity 
in this matter of such moment, we command with authority 
that the following precepts shall be observed in every diocese: 


1. On all Sundays and Festivals throughout the year, with- 
out exception, parish priests, and all who have care of souls, shall, 
with the text of the Catechism, instruct for the space of a full 
hour the young of both sexes in what they must believe and do 
to be saved. 

2. They shall, at stated times during the year, prepare boys 
and girls, by continued instruction lasting over several days, 
to receive the Sacraments of Penance and Confirmation. 

3. Every day in Lent, and, if necessary, on other days after 
the Festival of Easter, they shall, by suitable instructions and 
exhortations, carefully prepare boys and girls to receive devoutly 
their first Communion. 
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4. In each parish the Confraternity of Christian Doctrine 
is to be cononically instituted. By its means parish priests— 
especially where clergy are scarce—will secure valuable assistance 
from devout lay people who will give their time to this good 
work, for the glory of God, and to the end of gaining the many 
indulgences which the Roman Pontiffs have attached to its 
performance. 


5. In large towns, especially in those which contain uni- 
versities, colleges and grammar schools, religious classes should 
be arranged at which instruction is given in the truths of faith 
and the practice of Christian virtues, for the benefit of the young 
people attending public schools from which religious instruction 
is excluded. 


6. Since in these days, not only the young, but adults, also 
stand in need of religious instruction, all parish priests and 
others having care of souls shall, in addition to the usual homily 
on the Gospel delivered at the parochial Mass on all Festivals 


| of obligation, explain the Catechism for the faithful, in a simple 
_ fashion, suited to the understanding of their hearers, at an 
_ hour convenient for their people, but not at the same time as 


that arranged for the instruction of the children. They shall 
make use of the Catechism of the Council of Trent, dividing 
the matter in such a way as to allow them to treat, within 


| four or five years, of the Apostles’ Creed, the Sacraments, 
| the Decalogue, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Commandments of 


the Church. 

We hereby prescribe and commend this, Venerable Brethren, 
by virtue of our apostolic authority. 

Itis for you to promptly put it into execution in your dioceses 
and to provide that these prescriptions of ours are not neglected 
or—what is the same thing—are carelessly and irregularly 
obeyed. To avoid this, you must not cease to recommend and 
to require that your parish priests do this duty thoroughly 
and prepare themselves for it diligently; let them not speak 
words of human wisdom, but ‘“ with simplicity of heart and in 
the sincerity of God,’®* imitating the example of Jesus Christ, 
who, through the revealed mysteries hidden from the beginning 
of the world, yet spoke “ always to the multitudes in parables, 
ani without parables did not speak to them.” The same was 
done by the Apostles taught by Our Lord, of whom Pope Gregory 
the Great said, ‘“‘ They took the greatest care to preach to the 
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ignorant, not sublime and difficult matters, but those that are 
easy and intelligible.”** Nowadays in matters of religion the 
majority of men must be considered as ignorant. 


We do not wish it to be supposed that this studied simplicity 
of preaching exempts anyone from the duty of labour and 
meditation; on the contrary, more than any other kind, it requires 
both. It is much easier to find a preacher capable of delivering 
a long and eloquent discourse than a catechist altogether success- 
ful in his method of imparting instruction. It must be carefully 
borne in mind, therefore, that whatever facility of ideas and 
language a man may have inherited from nature, he cannot 
dispense himself from preparing himself thoughtfully when he 
undertakes to catechize either the young or those of more 
mature age, and it is a mistake to suppose that because the 
common people are not highly cultivated there is no reason for 
taking pains. On the contrary, the more uncultured the hearers, 
the more diligent the teacher ought to be; for he has to bring 
home to their minds sublime truths which are far above the 
native capacity of the multitude, and which must yet be known 
by all, lettered and unlettered, in order that they may attain 
eternal salvation. 


Lastly, Venerable Brethren, permit me to address to you the 
words of Moses, ‘‘ If any man be on the Lord’s side, let him joi 
with me.”*5 We pray and entreat you to reflect on the ruin 
of souls which is wrought solely by ignorance of supernatural 
truth. Doubtless you have done much that is useful and praise- 
worthy in your respective dioceses, in the interests of your 
flock, but before all else, and with all possible zeal, diligence 
and perseverance, provide that the knowledge of Christian 
doctrine penetrates and pervades the minds of all. ‘ Let every- 
one,” as St Peter says, “‘ as he has received grace, minister the 
same, one to another, as good stewards of the manifold grace of 
God.”’*6 


Through the intercession of the Most Blessed and Immacul- 
ate Virgin may your care and diligence be made fruitful by the 
Apostolic blessing, which, in token of our affection and as an 
earnest of heavenly favours, we impart to you, to your clergy, 
and to the people entrusted to the care of each one of you. 
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THE ASSUMPTION 
‘6 He that is mighty hath done great things to me.” 


By the doctrine of the Assumption is meant . . . [State.] 

A human person, unlike a pure spirit, is 

MEANING incomplete without both body and soul; for 

these are made for each other. But whereas 

the rest of the just have to wait till the General Judgment for 

the body to be re-united in glory with the soul, that completion 

of glory was granted to the Blessed Virgin immediately upon 
her leaving this life. 
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This special privilege was granted to her because of her 

complete sinlessness, and because of the 

On EARTH altogether special and intimate part she had 
Co-REDEMPTRIX in the work of our redemption. 

(1) She is the mother of the Redeemer. God 
could have chosen a different method of redemption; but 
in the plan He did decree, the mother of the Redeemer had a 
unique and special part. That singular part has been recognized 
from the earliest times. St Justin, e.g. (b. about 100 A.D.) 
likens the closeness of Mary’s share in the Redemption to that 
of Eve’s share in the Fall. She is called “ the second Eve,” as 
our Lord is sometimes called the second Adam. 


(2) She voluntarily accepted whatever, as the mother of the 
Redeemer, she would have to suffer. She knew how it had been 
foretold that the Redeemer would be the “ Man of Sorrows” 
(Is.53). Early in the young mother’s life came Simeon’s pro- 
phesy ... Her will was to suffer with Him, and to be “ Our 
Lady of Sorrows.” “ Be it done unto me...” 


(3) Notice in particular how on Calvary, when all the crowds 
who used to follow Jesus, and even those whom He had be- 
friended, had deserted Him, she was there. ‘ There stood by 
the cross . .” (J.19:25)—perhaps the most touching sentence in 
all Scripture. Mary was not only sharing, as only a mother can, 
in His suffering, but was freely offering her Son for us, thus 
joining in the offering He was making. From her were derived 
that suffering body and that blood which was now draining 
from His wounds. Sinless Mary will not now unsay: “ Be it 
done unto me...” 

The special position in glory that Mary thus earned has the 

greatest importance for us. For, as she 80 
So, In HEAVEN closely co-operated in her Divine Son’s 
MEDIATOR redemptive work, so now she shares in the 

distribution of the graces Jesus earned. 
If it was through her that the great grace of the Incarnation has 
come to us we need not wonder that God wills that all the other 
graces that Jesus earned should likewise come to us through her, 
which is what Catholics believe. 

Our devotion to Mary, then, is not (as non-Catholics sometimes 
think) distracting us from Jesus. No; she mediates between us 
and Jesus. And in a perfect way, because she is nearer in grace 
to Him than anyone else is, and yet is entirely human like 
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ourselves. That is why we look on her as our “ most gracious 
advocate,” and the ‘‘ Gate of Heaven.” In the Leabhar Breac 
(as far back as the 8th cent.) she is called the “‘Ladder of Heaven.” 
Today, then, we commemorate Mary’s joyful entry into 
heaven. God the Father who predestined her 
HEAVEN and fitted her to be the mother of the Re- 
REJOICES deemer, welcomes her. God the Holy Ghost 
whose power had overshadowed her, welcomes | 
her. God the Son, her own son, for whom she provided His 
earthly home in Nazareth now provides her with her eternal 
home. ‘ The host of angels rejoice ” (Gradual): Gabriel . . . and 
those who sang Gloria on the first Christmas night. She is 
welcomed by all those who had already been redeemed: St Anne, 
her mother; St Joachim, whose feast we keep tomorrow; the 
patriarchs (who did not enter into their reward until after the 
Redemption); and all those apostles and martyrs who had 
already given their lives for Jesus. 

(1) We, with the whole court of heaven, rejoice with Mary this 

REJOICE. Ask day. That is the purpose of this feast, the 
first of all our Lady’s feasts to be instituted. 
(It is the only one to be prepared for with fast and vigil.) 

(2) Ask for our own glory. This feast, if we reflect on the 
meaning of it, should increase our devotion to Mary, and our 
practice of praying to her. Especially should we ask her for that 
greatest of all graces: that one day she may be able to present 
us to Jesus, her Divine Son, the fruit of her womb. 


ELEVENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CALUMNY AND DETRACTION 
“ And he spoke right.” 


This miraculous giving of speech to the deaf mute may 
perhaps suggest to us the duty of not abusing this precious gift, 
capable of so much good and yet so powerful for ill. 

So easily do we express what evil is in us that St James says 

that the man who does not commit any sins 
OFFENCES IN of speech is a perfect man (Jas.3:2). Consider: 
SPEECH A man sins against religion by blasphemy, 
against humility by boasting, against chastity 
by impure talk, against truth by lying. But perhaps it is 
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Detraction, though not as wicked in its motive as calumny 
(perhaps indeed only uttered to fill a gap in the conversation, or 
to “pay back” news) may sometimes do more harm, just 
because the truth in it cannot be refuted. 

These sins will be mortal or venial according to the extent of 
the injury done, taking into account the “ standing” of the 
person concerned. Once the ill-report has started on its rounds 
it will be hard to stop it, though there dues remain an obligation | 
in conscience to undo in any way that is possible the harm done. 

It would make our conversation more charitable: 

(1) To remember that we ourselves have many 
THE REMEDY faults—perhaps the self-same ones we criticize 

in others. Perhaps greater ones—whole 
beams compared to other people’s motes. [Last gosp. Trinity 
Sun. which might occasionally be read to the people.] St James 
says: “‘ Who art thou that judgest thy neighbour ? ” (Jas.4:13). 
Remember the parable of last Sunday. And, ‘ He that is without 
sin...” (J.8:7). 

(2) To be specially careful what we say about people if we 
envy or dislike them. Uncharitable talk about them is par- 
ticularly liable to have a wicked sting. 

(3) Above all, to have charity in our heart. Notice that we do 
not want to say, or to hear, ill of those whom we really like. 
We shall never have that enviable reputation “‘ So-and-so has 
always a kind word about others ’’ unless we first think kindly 
of others. For it is in the mind and will that all virtues and 
vices begin. ‘ Out of the abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh (Matt.12:34). 


TWELFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHARITY: ITS NATURE 
“ Thou shalt love... and thy neighbour as thyself.” 


Charity is the virtue by which we love God above all “er 
and our neighbour, for God’s sake. 


We should love God: 
(1) Because He is good to us. It is a natural 
WE SHOULD impulse to love those who are good to us. 
LovE Gop Consider what God has given us... and 


done for us . . . (J.15:13). We should love 
God because God “ hath first loved us ” (I.J.4:10). 
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against charity and justice that we sin oftenest by speech. 
These latter offences we will consider today. 

One offence of this kind would be the abusing of a person to 
his face, e.g. by sneering, ridicule, or calling nick-names. Poking 
fun at a person merely to make the bystanders laugh is cruel. 
It can be worse than the lash of a whip. And it is of course one of 
the worst forms of bad manners. 

Injurious talk about a person who is absent is called detraction 
or backbiting. If what we say is moreover false, it is called 
calumny or slander. Calumny and detraction can be committed 
by suggesting just as well as by plain speech. 

These sins are common because they have so many different 

causes—all of which spring from selfishness. 
CAUSES OF E.g.: (1) Wittiness or sharpness of tongue, 
THESE SINS with which some people are blessed or cursed, 
for they can hurt as well as amuse. 

(2) Revenge, saying hard things to get one’s own back. 

(3) Envy by which a person tries to climb up on the ruins of 
others. Because: 

(4) Criticizing others and relating their blunders gives the 
impression that we ourselves are superior to these weaknesses. 
(And of course the person who is always constantly defaming 
others to us, will quite certainly defame us to others.) 

(5) A kink some people have in liking to see other people 
quarrel. Hence tale-bearing. Re-telling what someone has said 
(even when nothing is added to it) often gives a casual remark 
an importance and malice that was never intended. [Mnem. 
W.R.E.C.K.] 

(A) These are all sins against charity, being directly opposed 

to Christ’s command that we should treat one 
THEIR MALICE another as we would like them to treat us. 

(B) But they are also sins against justice. 
For a person is entitled to his good name until lawfully deprived 
of it. And a man would sometimes give a good deal of money 
rather than have certain things (true or false) said of him. 
That is some measure of the injury done. 

Moreover it is very easy to misjudge—either an individual 
person or a group. We hardly ever know the full and exact 
facts. Much less do we know. the motives (mistaken, perhaps) 
that led to the action we condemn. It is surely unjust then to 
condem those who are not present to explain and defend them- 
selves. 
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Love returned is called friendship. Hence: “I have called you 
friends ’ (J.15:15). It is that friendship (and it alone) which will 
bring us to heaven, where it will be perfected and last for ever. 
That is why charity is the first and greatest of the commandmants 
(Matt.22:38). 

(B) It influences every other virtue. It is a characteristic of 
friends to will the same things. 

(1) Loving God therefore means doing God’s will, i.e. keeping © 
His commandments. ‘‘ The man who loves me is the man who 
keeps the commandments he has from me” (J.14:21.Knox). 
It will make us want to see others also keep His commandments. 
Hence: ‘‘ Thy will be done.” It will of its nature promote every 
other virtue, because whatever the virtue it will be in some way 
concerned with the keeping of God’s law. 

(2) Similarly the love of one’s neighbour will show itself in all . 
our relations with one another. It will help to make us more just 
and tolerant. It will show itself in the spiritual and corporal 
works of mercy. In short: “‘ He that loveth his neighbour hath 
fulfilled the law ’? (Rom.13:8). 

No wonder then St Paul prays that our lives should be rooted 

and founded in charity (Ephes.3:17). 
CULTIVATE (i) People will completely sacrifice themselves 
CHARITY for what they intensely love, be it for gold, 

or fame, or their country, or for the Supreme 
Good, almighty God. 

(ii) We must therefore increase our love for God. Charity like 
all the virtues is increased by exercise: by “ acts ” of love, e.g. 
aspirations, and by deeds. The deeds will be the keeping of God’s 
law and the loving of our neighbour for God’s sake. 
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CHARITY: CORPORAL WORKS OF MERCY 
Jesus taught that charity should be shown by deeds. 


(1) By His own example. His whole life was 

WHat JESUS an example of charity in action. Sometimes 
TAUGHT He performed a miracle to prove His teaching 
- (e.g.18 Pent.). But often, as in today’s 

gospel, out of sheer kindness. Also “‘ being moved with mercy ” 
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(2) Because He is good in Himself. Even amongst ourselves 
there is that higher motive for liking people: just for their own 
goodness—bravery, obligingness, etc. Now all that can make a 
person lovable is in God; and without any limit or imperfection. 
We therefore love Him for His own sake. (It is love for this 
motive, and the repentance that goes with it, that remits even 
mortal sin.) 


Also, I must love my neighbour: 
(a) “Fod God’s sake.” My neighbour, 
AND OUR whatever his country or colour and whatever 
NEIGHBOUR his blemishes, in one of God’s children and 


made to God’s own image. Now God loves 
all His children. If therefore I really love God I necessarily love 
those whom He loves (I.J.4:11). And if I do not love my neigh- 
bour, my love for God is just not sincere (I.J.4:20). That is why 
the commandment to love my neighbour is “like to” the 
commandment to love God (17 Pent.). Humanitarians preach 
love of men but omit God their Father. Little better should we 
be if we “ love ’”’ God but omit to love God’s children. 

(b) Besides, there is good in everyone; and it was given by God. 
We should practise looking for that good in others, especially if 
we expect them to do that with us. 

But to love any created good (person or thing) more than God 

who made all good, would be against 
But Gop “ ABOVE reason. Some people may be worried to 
ALL THINGS think that actually they do not love God 

“above all things.” It is not, however, a 
feeling, an emotion, which is here commanded, but simply the 
habitual intention never to choose anything that would mean 
breaking off friendship with God. That is, never to commit a 
mortal sin. On that we must be determined with our whole 
heart and mind and strength. And surely that is not so difficult. 
If we have in addition a feeling of joy in loving God, that is 
all to the good, because it will make it easier for us to love 
Him—but feelings (which vary so much with different people) 
cannot be commanded. 

Charity is the queen of virtues because: 

(A) It means no less than friendship with God. 
THE QUEEN We can never sufficiently realize what a 
OF VIRTUES marvellous privilege it is for us that almighty 
God loves us, and infinitely more than anyone 
else does. And that we have the power or virtue of loving Him. 
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(15 Pent.). He “ went about doing good ” (A.10:38). He “ put 
Himself out ’ for people. More: “ Christ hath loved us and hath 
delivered Himself for us ” (Ephes.5:2). 


(2) By word. He taught that charity should be proved by 
deeds. E.g. in the parable of the rich man (L.16:19). And in 
His words “ do thou in like manner ”’ after relating the Samazri- 
tan’s act of kindness. He also said: “ It is a more blessed thing 
to give rather than to receive ” (A.20:35). He even teaches that 
our judgment will depend on how we have treated His 
“ brethren ” (Matt.25:40ff). 


The saints have taught the same. 


(a) By word. St. John: “ Let us not love in 
AND HIs word nor tongue [merely] but in deed” 
FOLLOWERS (2 Pent.). St James (with a touch of humour) 

says that if you merely say: “be you 
warmed andfilled . . . what shall it profit ? ’’ (Jas.2:15-16). He, 
too, makes judgment depend on practical charity. ‘“ Judgment 
without mercy to him that hath not done mercy ” (Jas.2:13). 


(b) By practising it. The Church has always reckoned alms- 
giving as one of the chief good works of religion, like prayer and 
fasting. Charitable works such as caring for the sick and the 
aged, easing the hardships of slaves, helping prisoners, and 
educating the children of the poor, were carried on by the 
Church many centuries before the State took a hand in such 
things. History has on the whole verified: “‘ by this shall all 
men know .. . for another (J.13:35). People indeed often use 
the word “ Christian ” as an equivalent for “‘ charitable.” The 
Irish word De-sheare, love of God, has come to mean “ alms.” 


(a) What good works ? If a man has pity in his heart or a will. 

to be charitable, he need not be told. Seven 

How corporal works of mercy are listed. They 

PERFORMED are... Hospitality is mentioned in Rom.12:13 

and 15:7 and in I.Pet.4:9. As regards burying 

the dead, the reason we should treat a dead body with reverence 

is that it was the temple of the Holy Ghost, and it is intended 

for glory in heaven. Hence the Church forbids the burning of it, 
and she blesses the clay that receives it. 


Some people have a prior claim on our charity. E.g. relatives; 
also “ those who are of the household of the faith ” (15 Pent.). 
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(b) The motive of charity is that those in need are God’s 
children, differing from others only in their misfortune. To help 
for a purely natural reason (e.g. for praise) is not supernaturally 
profitable (I.Cor.13:3). 

If a person is not disposed to give alms he will (needless to say) 

find many excuses. E.g.: 

EXCUSES (1) One pays in taxes for social services. 

True; but the machinery of public relief is . 
slow moving, whereas a need may be urgent. 

(2) Begging encourages lazy people. True; and it is wrong for 
anyone to impose on another’s charity. But it is usually easy 
to make a few inquiries, e.g. through the 8.V.P. It is better to 
err on the side of charity than of hardness. 

(3) One has nothing to spare. Often only too true. Except in 
extreme cases one is not bound to be charitable except with 
what one can spare. (Some people are very generous with what 
does not belong to them.) Still, even a little may be helpful and 
is never missed. Nor need help always be in cash. We should 
not waste or throw away what may be useful to others. 

Though the general obligation to practise charity is certain, 

the extent of the obligation in a particular 
THE case is not always easy to determine. But 
OBLIGATION this much can be laid down: 

(1) In a case of great need, and if no other 
help is forthcoming, one would be bound in conscience to assist. 
In rare and extreme cases this obligation might bind under 
pain of mortal sin. 

(2) To make it one’s policy never to give any help in any 
circumstances would be seriously sinful. Because a person who 
adopted such an attitude would be ignoring the plain teaching 
of Jesus Christ, and would have no real love — for God or 
for God’s children. 


FOURTEENTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 
CHARITY: FORGIVENESS OF INJURIES 


St Paul in the epistle today contrasts the sinful and turbulent 
life of those who follow the baser inclinations of human nature, 
with the charity and peace of those who are guided by the grace 
of the Holy Spirit. It will be noticed that about half of the sins 
he lists have to do with quarrelling. 
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The chief cause of quarrels, big or small, is the desire to get 

one’s own back, to get even with the other 

NATURE SEEKS party. Revenge takes violent forms in back- 

REVENGE ward peoples where civil law is not well 

established . . . But there is a tendency 

towards it in most of us. Even people who profess to be followers 

of the teaching of Christ are sometimes not ashamed to avow 
openly that they will never forget a certain injury. 


(a) Yet our better reason must tell us that there is far ‘* more 

in’ the person who is big enough to forgive 

REASON and forget. “‘In taking revenge a man is 

ConDEMNS IT even with his enemy; but in passing it over, 
he is superior ’”—Bacon. 


And of course no one could defend those over-sensitive people 
who are always imagining insult and injury where none exist, 
or who magnify trivial things and are never going “ to be 
treated like that” by anyone. (Often it is those who are most 
unkind in word and act who most resent the slightest injury 
done to themselves.) 


(b) Moreover revenge. is foolish; for it only provokes counter- 
revenge. Then there arise the enmities and dissensions that 
St Paul speaks of, the evils of which are manifest; for both sides 
are losers in the end. Besides, experience shows how effective 
kindness can be in overcoming evil and even in shaming the 
offender. 


Besides reason and experience, however, we have the teaching 
of Christ. He taught forgiveness: 


CHRIST TAUGHT (1) In plain words. ‘“ Love your enemies... 
FORGIVENESS pray for them that calumniate you... 
forgive, and you shall be forgiven ” (L.6:27-8 
and 37). He told St Peter “ till seventy times seven times” 
(Matt.18:22). So often and so much does our Lord insist on ow 
forgiving injuries that it is clearly not a mere counsel of perfection 
but a duty imposed on all. ;, . 


(2) By His own example. “ When He was reviled, did not 
revile’ (2 Easter). We readily accuse others and excuse our 
selves; Jesus when accused was silent, but excused even Hh 
executioners. He forgave Peter who denied Him. --—S—S- 
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Now if we refuse to forgive, what do we do? We ask, and 

repeatedly ask, in Confession for the very 

Ir WE REFUSE thing we are ourselves refusing others. We 

get our “ bankruptcy” debts forgiven by 

God, and we insist on our neighbour paying his twopenny 

halfpenny (see gosp. 21 Pent.) debt—or maybe quite imaginary 
debt—to us. Suppose God did what we do? 

He will! ‘ So also shall my heavenly Father do to you if you 
forgive not, everyone his brother from your hearts ”’ (21 Pent.). — 

What exactly does forgiveness mean ? Well, it does not mean 

that we are bound to give up our rights in 
MAKING justice. Nor does it mean that we should not 
RECONCILLIATION feel annoyed. It might be quite impossible 

not to—though brooding over an injury will 
make forgiveness more difficult. Having forgiveness in our 
heart means: 

(i) That we do not wish ill to those who have injured us; that 
we will treat them fairly; and that we are prepared, if the 
occasion arise, to do good ” to them. 

(ii) Further, if they show any signs of wanting to make it up, 
we must show that we too are willing to forget. If each party 
stands on his dignity estrangement may go on for ever. To keep 
on refusing the ordinary civilities of life would be a definite sign 
of want of forgiveness. 

(iii) If we are the offenders, the obligation of making it up 
rests with us. Our Lord puts this obligation even before the 
duty of sacrifice to God. ‘Go first to be reconciled to thy 
brother ” (5 Pent.). God will wait for us. Note * brother.” 

The impulse to have revenge will be stronger in some people 

than in others. It may help us if we keep in 
THIs May mind that: 
HELP (a) Our Lord, who is also offended by that 
same injury, is ready to forgive it. Why 
should not we ? 

(6) He will help us with His grace. 

(c) Be glad that there is such a thing as forgiveness, for we 
should be in a bad way without it. We ought to have reminders 
enough of that, because there is one in every Our Father we say. 
“Forgive us... as we forgive...” 


The McDevitt Institute, 
Glenties, 
Co. Donegal. JAMES MACLOUGHLIN 
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Indeed it is his anxiety to make 
his book easy to follow which 
causes the extensive repetition of 
details and the fault which we 
have to make with it. Such re- 
petition can be a help to those 
who read in easy stages, but it is 
definitely boring to a _ reader 
who prefers to take a few chapters 
in one sitting. A couple of mis- 
prints and some unimportant 
omissions from the index are but 
minor blemishes on a work which 
is as worthy of its heroic subject 
as of its distinguished author. 


Tomas O 


Hilaire Belloc. An anthology of 
his Prose and Verse. Selcted by 
W. N. Roughead. London: 
Rupert Hart-Davis. 1951. 
Price 15/-. 


WE are told on good authority, 
that Belloc has been unable to 
enjoy from his writings anything 
more than a moderately com- 
fortable existence. Only a few 
of his books—The Path to 
Rome, Richelieu, Marie Antoinette, 
and Cautionary Verses—still enjoy 
an encouraging sale. And yet 
there are men who win arguments, 
and surround themselves with an 
air of inspired genius, by vaguely 
referring to his authority, without 
ee spent a shilling on his 


W. N. Roughead has collected 
many excellent things into this 
volume. Belloc can be “ antholo- 
gized”’ with considerable success. 
His more extensive works, such as 
his great historical studies, The 
Servile State, The Path to Rome 
and so forth, like all long books, 
are but imperfect matter for an 
anthology. You pick and choose 
from these for a purpose alien to 
the aim of the book as a whole. 
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But there are high lights in 
Belloc’s books, and some of these 
our anthologist has given us, 
Wattignies for example, with 
its poignant, searing emotion on 
the Queen’s beheading—‘‘ Upon 
the scaffold before the gardens 
which had been the gardens 
of her home and in which 
her child had played, the execut- — 
ioner showed at deliberation and 
great length, this way and that on 
every side, the Queen’s head to 
the people.” 

And then we have some essays, 
including the glorious ‘‘ The Mow- 
ing of a Field”: “there is a 
valley in South England, remote 
from ambition and from fear, 
where the passage of strangers is 
rare and unperceived.” What a 
device for the banner of its 
author! And in this essay we have 
shown clearly one of Belloc’s 
transcendent loves, the earth and 
the produce thereof. He is quite 
clearly medieval in his devotion, 
seeing the hand of God always, to 
his own everlasting wonder. It is 
more than “ the tender Evenlode ” 
that, as he says, ‘* binds my heart 
to English ground.” There is 
something far more consoling in 
this attitude than in all A. E. 
Housman’s embittered boredom in 
the tilth and pasture of Shropshire. 


Belloc’s other great love is the 
Catholic Church. Even if he some- 
times brings with him an air of 
sanctified brigandage, smiting 
blows on the foes of Holy Church 
not allowed to her regular defen- 
ders, there can be no doubt that 
he has sunk himself utterly in the 
traditions and feelings of Rome. 
Into battle he goes with the 
strangest assortment of arms, a 
knight errant with a company of 
squires, among whom are mixed, 
in profound confusion, Cynicism, 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


DEAR REVEREND EDITOR, 


With much of Mr. Walsh’s 
letter most of your readers will 
understand that we are not in a 
position to deal. However we 
wish to make three coments. 


Firstly, let us say that we note 
that by following the instructions 
given he was able to find the 
address required; but let us also 
assure him that the listing of Dom 
Matthew Dillon at Glenstal was— 
and is—quite correct. 


Secondly, as we fear that his 
reference to the entry referring 
to his parish priest will be mis- 
understood permit us to say that 
it is on p. 211 the parish of the 
Three Patrons is listed, and that 
full correct details are given. It 
is true that on p. 207 under the 
heading Defensores Vinculi Mon- 
signor Dargan is correctly des- 


NEW BOOKS 


Father Luigi Gentili and His 
Mission (1801-1848). Denis 
Gwynn. Dublin: Clonmore and 
Reynolds. 1951. Pp. 271. Price 
16/-. 
EXaAcTLy a century has passed 
since Father Joseph Pagani, the 
successor of Rosmini as Father 
General of the Institute of Charity, 
published his Life of the Rev. 
Aloysius Gentili, LL.D., Father 
of Charity missionary 
apostolic in England. Though the 
Catholic revival in that country 
has provided material for a host 


cribed, while as Promotor Justitiae 
he is incorrectly styled Canon. 
We regret this error. 


And thirdly. In the last para- 

graph of his letter Mr. Walsh 
proposes the dropping of “a lot 
of secular information,” un-speci 
fied, on the ground that it is 
available i in Thom’s Directory and 
other publications. We do not 
think that purchasers of the Irish 
Catholic Directory at 10/6 will 
oo his suggestion that they 

pay out 60/- for Thom. 

May we say in conclusion that 
we quite accept the suggestion 
that the Directory is, in some 
ways, and we are 
always willing to consider im- 
provements. 


Yours faithfully, 
JAMES DuFry & Co., 


of historians and biographers since 
then, only a few pamphlets have 
been devoted to the part played in 
it by the saintly Rosminian 
missionary. The need for a full- 
sized biography has long been 
apparent, more especially since 
the recent celebrations to com- 
memorate Newman’s conversion 
call the spot, a not unfitting 
resting-place for one who began 
his religious life in Rosmini’s own 
Monte Calvario. 

Professor Gwynn writes with 
his customary charm and lucidity. 


A Catholic Book Chronicle. The 
story of P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 
1926-1951. Robert Healey. 
New York: P. J. Kenedy & Sons. 


Pp. 56. 


THE well-known New York Cath- 
olic publishing house of P. J. 
Kenedy commemorates its 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary 
by inviting Robert Healey to tell 
its story. So long a life of service 
to truth deserves no less, slow 
though our age is to realise the 
value to the Church of the apos- 
tolate—one might almost say 
the ministry—of publishing. ‘‘ In 
the manufacture of the tools of 
truth there is no great monetary 
gain in the long haul,’”’ says Mr. 
Healey. It is only right to add 
that survival is neither the test 
nor the measure of success in this 
form of apostolate. But the 
house of Kenedy measures its 
achievements in something more 
than years, in a life of fruitful 
service. 

The story of A Catholic Book 
Chronicle begins in County Kil- 
kenny, in Muckalee to be exact, 
where John Kenedy was born in 
1794. The struggle of the young 
emigrant and his descendants and 
the account of the book business 
in the U.S.A. of the nineteenth 
century make fascinating reading. 
To enterprise the Kenedy’s always, 
it seems, added caution and good 
business sense. An Irish reviewer, 
reading this deserved tribute, 
cannot but regret the tragedy 
whereby flourishing Irish pub- 
lishers in the nineteenth century 
through lack of initiative squan- 
dered the opportunity that was 
theirs of developing the great 
and expanding American market 
in which they held a unique 
advantage. 


J..G. McGarry 
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Pere Lamy. Comte Paul Biver. 
Translated by Monsignor John 
O’Connor. Dublin: Clonmore 
and Reynolds. 16/-. 


PERE LAMY was ordained priest 
in 1886 and died in 1931. He lived 
through half a century during 
which the apocalyptic thunderings 
of mountebanks and savants were. 
heard on all problems of religious, 
economic and social interest, 
Against such a background he 
stands out, like the Curé of Ars at 
a similar period of misdirected 
enthusiasm, as a man who pursued 
inflexibly his noble ideals, as a 
loyal and simple friend of rag- 
pickers and hooligans, waifs and 
outcasts. 


In this book Count Biver 
presents us with the recollections 
of Pere Lamy. ‘I keep to the 
strictly literal’? he says and 
Jacques Maritain in the Preface 
approves, but adds “that this 
very exactitude, like photography, 
does not permit of those living and 
imponderable elements which 
make a work of art.” If this is true 
of the original French version it is 
doubly so of an English translation 
which is at times irritatingly 
literal. In extenuation it may be 
added that this attempted fidelity 
to Pere Lamy’s actual words acts 
as a great tonic psychologically. 
There are scenes, particularly those 
which describe Pere Lamy’s artless 
conversations with Our Lady, 
which it was imperative he should 
describe in his own ingenuous style. 


Eighty pages of extracts from 
the Bulletin published from 1934 
to 1942 by the Association of the 
Old Parishioners of Pere Lamy are 
of immense help in assessing the 
influence and achievement of this 
remarkable priest. 


Patrick J. SHINE 
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Satire, Loud Laughter, Thunder 
and Lightning, and, not feeling a 
bit out of place, Good Rich Wine. 
And with this curious company he 
lays about him on every enemy 
in sight, from the Reformation, 
which he attacks as an unmitigated 
disaster for England, back to the 
heretical Pelagius, who is the 
unexpected inspiration for a rois- 
tering drinking song, and forward 
to those ‘‘ detestable Manichaeans, 
for whom the modern name is 
Puritans.”’ His historical acumen, 
his clear logic, his clever demon- 
strative earnestness, have to be 
equally acknowledged. 

We have to thank W. N. 
Roughead for including in this 
anthology, the great ‘‘ Heroic 
Poem in Praise of Wine,’’ whose 
mood is one of solemn splendour 
and whose music echoes from an 
abyss of feeling, sounded only by 
the great of poetry. The conc- 
luding portion of this wonderful 
extravaganza is justly famous, 
daring, sonorous, and thoroughly 

tic. 

I do not think that we, present 
generation of priests, are wise in 
neglecting Belloc. His net is cast 
in many seas, his catch corres- 
pondingly great and varied. His 
own zest for life was enormous; he 
appreciated everything, from 
Wodehouse (‘‘the man at the 
head of my profession ”’), to sailing 
the seas; from hard manual toil 
to a glowing vinous suffusion. 
Belloc can fire his readers with an 
enthusiasm which is seldom pre- 
sent in the general disillusionment 
of today. 

In the anthology facing page 
160 is reproduced the portrait of 
Chesterton, Baring, and Belloc. 
Is it by accident or design that 
the cross figures obliquely yet 
largely therein? And on the 
opposite page, the last verse of 


THE FURROW 


South Country ”’ immedi- 
ately catches the eye. Visualizing 
a quiet old age, Belloc says: 


I will hold my house in the 
high wood 

Within a walk of the sea, 

And the men that were boys 

When I was a boy 

Shall sit and drink with me. 


But boyhood friends, I imagine, 
have nearly all passed to their 
reward, and Belloc drinks his 
wine, if he drinks it at all, alone 
and waiting. 

I have said nothing of Belloc’s 
style and nothing satisfying can 
be said of so individual an achieve- 
ment. His prose is beautifully 
modulated, generally slow moving, 
easily appreciated but strictly 
private property. He uses all the 
mechanical devices in the cata- 
logue, Metaphor, Irony, Simile— 
and, doubtless, those odd con- 
trivances Zeugma, and Synec- 
doche. All this means nothing. 
Belloc’s prose is Belloc’s prose. 


His verse is, I suppose, not of 
the same supreme excellence as 
his prose—again generally speak- 
ing, for we have the Heroic Poem 
to prove the contrary. Metrically, 
he seems content with well 
proved forms and his rhythms 
are not unusual. But his verse is 
flexible and infinitely adaptable 
and—greatest boon of all in 
these latter times— intelligible 
and pleasant. 


Belloc, in the nature of things, 
will enjoy, for long ages, 4 
posthumous glory. In fairness to 
him and to ourselves we should 
get to know him better. And in 
W. N. Roughead’s anthology, we 
can do that—easily, enjoyably, 
and for a pittance. 


PATRICK FALLON 
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Some Rare Virtues. Raoul Plus, 
S.J. London: Burns, Oates. 
Price 10/6. 


READERS who are attracted by 
the practical spirituality and sim- 
ple, direct style of Fr. Plus’ 
writings will welcome his new 
book, Some Rare Virtues. ‘* All 
virtues are rare,’’ says Fr. Plus. 
*““Some are rarer than others, 
perhaps because they are of finer 
. or because they cannot 
bloom for lack of an extra rich 
admixture of human and super- 
natural gifts.”” His book consists 
of eight essays on Gratitude, The 
Spirit of Recollection, The Art of 
Using Time, Moderation, Facing 
Life, Fortitude in Suffering, Love 
of Reparation, Pity for those who 
Suffer. The treatment is fresh and 
lively and those of us who, like 
Augustine Birrell, ‘‘ like to see an 
author leap-frog into his subject 
over the back of a brother ’”’ know 
that Fr. Plus will not disappoint 
us. Maeterlinck and Claudel, 
Baudelaire and Kierkegaard, 
Péguy and Thomas Mann are 
but a few of those who supply the 
illustrations, which the author 
wisely and humbly confesses “‘ are 
often more persuasive than the 
most excellent theories.” He has 
indeed cast his net wide and 
though an Irish reader may 
wonder what they “ are doing in 
this galley ” perhaps their shades 
in the Elysian fields may note with 
approval the names of Ramsay 
MacDonald, Rudyard Kipling and 
David Lloyd George in a work of 
Catholic spirituality written by a 
French Jesuit. 
EDWARD FLYNN 


THE FURROW 


The Grace of Guadalupe, 
Frances Parkinson Keyes, 
London: Burns Oates and 
Washbourne; Dublin: Clonmor 
and Reynolds. 1951. Pp. xy 
152. 10/6. 


THe European shrines of Om 
Lady have had their chronicle 
and around them has grown upé@ 
considerable pilgrim literature, 
What Compostella was to thé 
medieval Christian Lourdes is @ 
the twentieth century Catholig 
And what a catholic centre it# 
the cosmopolitan crowds 
throng to the grotto by the Gays 
attest. But it is outside Europe, 
in Mexico of the New World that 
we must seek the oldest Mariai 
sanctuary commemorating the ap ff 
parition of the Virgin of Guad# 
lupe to an Indian peasant. O@ 
Lady’s message: “‘ I urgently desig 
that a temple should be built @ 
me here, to bear witness to my 
love, my compassion, my succoul 
and protection ”’—was delivered 
at a time when Luther wa 
spreading confusion in the weth 
The fame of Guadalupe has nob 7 
diminished during the intervening § 
centuries and Mrs. Parkinsoa 
Keyes has added to it by he 
highly evocative yet scholarly 
and reverent story of the appatl 
tions and the raising of the basilica. 
All the resources of the novelists 
art are employed to produce @ 
memorable picture of the Sovereigh 
Lady of Mexico in her dealings 
with her Indian children. With ®® 
nine excellent illustrations, 
Grace of Guadalupe may be warmly # 
recommended. 
P. J. BRoPHY 


Destsa Ouine 
Tort 


By 
Ancdt. Sesporo O Nusttdin 


These memoirs of the late Fr. 
O’'Nolan provide a highly in- 
teresting and en ing 
narrative. A well-known figure 
in the language revival move- 
ment, he was also Professor of 
Trish in St. Patrick’s College. 
Maynooth, and author of 
Studies In Modern Irish and 
other works. 


4s. Od. net. 
Obtainable direct from 
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